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EDITORIAL 


HEN Professor G. D. Henderson died suddenly during Assembly 

week last May, many well-merited tributes were paid to him 
as a Christian and a scholar. The Times went so far as to say: 
“He was one of the greatest Church historians Scotland ever pro- 
duced.” And those who are best qualified to judge will agree 
that this was no more than the plain truth. He was a man of great 
modesty, utterly averse from anything in the nature of self- 
advertisement, but no one could come into contact with him with- 
out realizing something of his intellectual and spiritual stature. 


THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY gratefully recalls that a number 
of his contributions to historical scholarship were first published 
in our pages. He was a highly esteemed contributor, and articles 
from his pen appeared here at intervals over a perio:! of twenty- 
five years, from 1931 to 1955. Four of these articles are included 
in a volume of studies relating to Scottish Church History which 
was published in December by the Saint Andrew Press, Edinburgh" 
—T he Burning Bush, so called from the first of the sixteen papers, 
which traces the history of the crest of the Church of Scotland, 
the burning bush with the motto nec tamen consumebatur. The 
origin of the use of the burning bush as a crest is more obscure 
than is generally realized, but Professor Henderson emphasizes its 
appropriateness. The paper “Scots Confession, 1560” reproduces 
the preface which Professor Henderson provided for the edition 
of the Scots Confession printed in 1938 as a handbook to the 
Gifford Lectures delivered by Dr. Karl Barth in Aberdeen that 
year, which took the form of an exposition of that Confession. 
“The Exercise’’ traces the origin and fortunes of an institution to 
which a special chapter is devoted in Knox’s First Book of Dis- 

1 vii, 248 pp. 30s. 
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cipline. ‘‘The need for the Exercise as a weekly or monthly en- 
couragement to serious biblical and theological study has not 
disappeared” (p. 59). A number of the papers, as is fitting, are 
specially concerned with Aberdeen: we mention those on “The 
Aberdeen Doctors”, on “‘Henry Scougall” (whose indirect influence 
on religious thinking, through John Wesley, has been immense), 
on “James Garden’s Comparative Theology”’ (a contribution to 
the history of mysticism in the north-east of Scotland), and “A 
Typical Moderate” (Alexander Gerard, Professor successively of 
Philosophy and Divinity at Marischal College in the second half 
of the eighteenth century). “Priesthood of Believers” and “The 
Witness of the Laity” deal with wider principles of Christian life, 
illuminated by the author’s apt historical knowledge. The lessons 
which the church history of Scotland can teach churchmen in other 
lands are variously set forth in ‘Religion and Democracy in Scot- 
tish History”, ‘‘Puritanism in Eighteenth-Century Scotland’’, and 
“‘Scotland’s Contribution to Unity’. There is an interesting study 
of “Thomas Chalmers as Preacher”: ‘‘To a remarkable extent 
Dr. Chalmers did for his time precisely what we want done for 
ours” (p. 195). The last paper in the book, “A Century Ago and 
Now”, is the address which Professor Henderson gave as Modera- 
tor at the close of the General Assembly in 1955. For all his 
interest in church history, he was no reactionary: from a consid- 
eration of what we have heard with our ears, what our fathers 
have told us, “we turn . . . resolutely to the challenge of our times 
with all their marvellous possibilities, looking back on our tradi- 
tions with gratitude and pride and upon our fathers with affection 
and respect, but realizing that God has ‘provided some better thing 
for us that they without us should not be made perfect’ ”’ (p. 243). 


* * * * * 


M the Evangelical Library, 78a Chiltern Street, London, W.1, 

we have received copies of their latest Bulletin, which includes 

a study of John Janeway and Joseph Alleine, by Elizabeth Braund, 
and of the Annual Lecture for 1957, The Lesser Known Works of 
John Bunyan, by Ralph E. Ford (40 pp., 1s. 9d. post free). The 
lecture is a delight to read, and by all accounts it must have been 


an even greater delight to listen to. 
* * * * * 


Reformation Translation Fellowship continues its good work 

of providing Chinese Christian literature. Works in process 

of publication when the last news-letter was written (November, 
1957) included Self-Study Course in Prophecy, by E. J. Young, 
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The Visible Church, by J. G. Vos, and Communism's Threefold 
Challenge to the Christian Church, by S. E. Boyle (second print- 
ing). The Fellowship receives requests for literature from readers 
in the People’s Republic of China as well as in Formosa and 
Chinese communities elsewhere. Those desiring fuller information 
about this work should apply to the British Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. N. A. MacMillan, 29 Exchange Street, Doncaster. 


* * * * * 


T= International Association for Reformed Faith and Action has 

arranged its third international congress, to be held at Stras- 
bourg from July 22 to 30, by invitation of the Reformed Church 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The theme of the congress will be “How 
to Confess our Reformed Faith”. There is an inclusive congress 
fee of £8, covering meals and private lodging. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Rev. Pierre Courthial, 11 Avenue du 
Colonel Bonnet, Paris 16éme. 


* * ok * 
quinquennial meeting of the Reformed Ecumenical Synod 
is to be held in August ; on this occasion the Synod will meet 
in South Africa. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 


by RALPH G. TURNBULL 


HE last study of Jonathan Edwards to appear in THE EVAN- 

GELICAL QUARTERLY was the paper “Jonathan Edwards and 
Scotland” which Professor G. D. Henderson contributed to our 
pages in January, 1944. The two hundredth anniversary of Jonathan 
Edwards’ death has turned people’s minds to him afresh. The 
Baker Book House of Grand Rapids has just published a volume 
entitled “Jonathan Edwards the Preacher”, by Dr. Ralph G. 
Turnbull, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Seattle, 
Washington. We are grateful to Dr. Turnbull for permitting us to 
publish here a by-product of his studies in the career of Edwards. 
The Editor takes a personal pleasure in including this study in the 
present number of the QUARTERLY, as he recalls the days, nearly 
thirty years ago, when Dr. Turnbull and he were fellow-students 
in the Greek classroom at King’s College, Aberdeen. 


T# COMING bicentenary of the death of Jonathan Edwards 

(March 22, 1958), is an opportunity to recapture some of his 
contacts with Great Britain. Edwards’ life covered the years 
1703-1758 and during that period he was indebted to many writers 
of the old world. The Puritans of New England were the heirs 
of the godly men who lived and laboured in Scotland and England. 
The influence of the latter was felt in no small measure in the new 
world of missionary outreach. In hermeneutics, homiletics, style, 
and theology, we can trace the enduring quality of that contribu- 
tion in Edwards. A look at the Puritan influence and a selection 
from some of the correspondence with friends in Scotland will 
suffice. 


I. PURITAN INFLUENCE. 

Edwards was profoundly influenced by those who were out- 
standing in English puritanism. The names of Ames, Sibbes, 
Preston, Perkins, Chappell, and Bernard come to mind. The tra- 
dition of puritan preaching stressed “the plain style’. William 
Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 1638 (Medulla Sacra), was 
a standard work used at Harvard and Yale, and Edwards gleaned 
much from this text imported from abroad. In it the plain style 
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was defended. The form and technique of the sermon was deter- 
mined in one literary type for the Puritan preacher. 

There was also Richard Bernard, The Faithful Shepherd, first 
issued in 1607, revised in 1627, and widely read in many editions. 
It was a popular treatise on the whole duty of the preacher. In it 
is described the proper conduct of life, the learning required, as 
well as the method and style to be observed in the sermon, not 
forgetting eloquent insistence upon the glorious function of the 
pulpit. 

Edwards was familiar with this work and its emphasis. The 
preacher was to teach with his life as well as with his voice. ‘““We 
must speak soundly, and withall experimentally."” ‘A gracious 
and zealous heart is the best rhetorican, the sweetest tuner of the 
voyce, and the most forcible perswader.” ‘What Art of Science 
is there, which a Divine shall not stand in need of, if he is to 
unfold exactly and judiciously every word in Scripture? Gram- 
mar, Rhetorick, Logicke, Physicks, Mathematics, Metaphysicks, 
Ethicks, Politicks, Oeconomicks, History, and Military Discipline” 
all are useful to him. 


Ames counselled economy of words in the interest of the plain 
style. This was not a dull style as the hearer must be pricked in 
conscience and feel what God is saying through the preacher. 
Alongside of Ames was Thomas Hooker, The Soules Preparation, 
1632, saying that the ornate sermon style should be shunned, lest 
souls should fall asleep and perish under preaching. 


For several decades before the settlement in New England, the 
Puritan preacher followed the teaching of William Chappell, The 
Preacher or The Art and Method of Preaching, 1656, on “‘the only 
legitimate order of the sermon’’. Aesthetic ideals were set forth 
and the one literary type enjoined upon all. Richard Sibbes also 
became an example of this method by his sermons which were 
widely read and known. In writing the Preface to a fellow- 
Puritan’s book, Introduction to The Creed, by John Smith, he laid 
down the following: 


This good man’s aim was to convey himself by all manner of ways 
into the heart, which made him willingly heard of all sorts; for 
witty things only, as they are spoken to the brain, so they rest in the 
brain, and sink no deeper; but the heart (which vain and obnoxious 
men love not to be touched), that is the mark a faithful teacher aims 
to hit. But because the way to come to the heart is often to pass 
through the fancy, therefore this godly man studies by lively represen- 
tations to help men’s faith by the fancy. It was our Saviour Christ’s 
manner of teaching to express heavenly things in an earthly manner ; 
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and it was the study of the wise man, Solomon, 
to find out pleasant words, or words of delight, Eccles. i2: 10. 

Of William Perkins, The Art of Prophecying, 1618, no other 
exerted a greater influence upon Edwards as a literary model for 
the sermon. Perkins taught that he had “‘the sacred and only true 
‘manner and method of preaching”. ‘Preaching ought to be 
adorned with variety and plenty of precepts.” ‘The hiding of 
human wisdom must be concealed ; whether it be in the manner 
of the sermon, or in the setting forth of the words: because the 
preaching of the word is the testimony of God, and the profession 
of the knowledge of Christ, and not of human skill: and, again, 
because of the hearers ought not to ascribe their faith to the gifts 
of men, but to the power of God’s word.” “If any man think 
that by this means barbarism should be brought into pulpits ; he 
must understand that the minister may, yea and must privately 
use at his liberty the arts, philosophy, and variety of reading ; 
whilest he is framing his sermon: but he ought in public to con- 
ceal all these from the people, and not to make the least ostenta- 
tion.” “It is also a point of Art to conceal Art.” 

From this background of reading and study, we trace the en- 
vironment in which Edwards was moulded as a preacher. Not 
only was the sermon in the main stream of literary effort,’ but 
the hermeneutic ideals were based upon well-defined literary 
models. How large a part culture played in the production of 
Edwards’ sermons we cannot determine, but the background of 
preparation is obvious. He was a typical product of the Puritan 
school. His theology naturally influenced his reading and 
Calvinism was a strong bias in his thought and expression. 

Edwards owed much to his Puritan heritage. His style was the 
plain style. The sermon was an attempt to extract from a text 
an axiom in theology and to expound this in order. In procedure 
the text was taken apart by the method of analysis into its con- 
stituent parts, and then set out again in a proposition. If Edwards 
shunned the oratorical and exaggerated word, it was in the interest 
of reaching people by the simple, unadorned, faithful word which 
would prick the conscience. It was straightforward and convincing 
speech, and in the sermons is the pleading attitude of a pastor 
who yearned after the salvation of his people. 

If the Puritan was well-read he did not parade his knowledge 
from the pulpit. Edwards had an excellent library for one in his 


1Cf. W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to 
Tillotson, 1932. 
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circumstances. The lists of books read and gathered in his 
Catalogue (see Yale Collection) indicate the sweep and ambit of 


7 a liberal mind ever questing for knowledge. Knowing the limita- 
r tions of the eighteenth century in the production of books, the 
e book-man was hard put to gather his all too rare items. The old 
e world still had the monopoly of printing and distribution. From 
f across the ocean the books came to assist the Puritans in their new 
f settlement on the frontier. Printing was in its infancy in the new 


world. We can see how Edwards then was dependent upon friends 
abroad for help. 


Il. SCOTTISH FRIENDS. 


Edwards wrote letters constantly and many have been preserved 
and copied. Writing to the Rev. John Erskine, Kirkintilloch, 


ly Scotland, from Northampton, August 31, 1748, he said: 
5; I, this Summer, received your kind letter of Feb. 9, 1748, with your 
fe most acceptable present of Taylor on Original Sin and his Key to the 


Apostolic Writings, with his Paraphrase on the Epistle to the Romans, 
together with your sermons . . . I am exceedingly glad for these two 
books of Taylor’s. I had before borrowed and read Taylor on Original 
Sin; but am very glad to have one of my own. If you had not sent it, 
I intended to have sought opportunity to buy it. The other book his 
Paraphrases &c. I have not heard of; if I had, I should not have 
been easy till I had seen it, and been possessed of it. These books, 
if I live may probably be of great use to me. It might be of particular 
advantage to me here in this remote part of the world to be better 
informed what Books there are that are published on the other side of 
the Atlantick, and especially if there be anything that comes out that 
is very remarkable. I have seen many notable things that have been 
written in this century against the Truth, but nothing very notable 
on our side of the Controversies of the present day, at least of the 
Arminian Controversy. You would much oblige me, if you would 
inform me what are the best books that have lately been written in 
defence of Calvinism.? 


These extracts are typical of the bookman, the man who searches 


tds for hidden treasure. The letter deals also with a book published 
on in Great Britain by Gilbert West and Lord Lyttelton, who, turn- 


ing from deism and unbelief wrote in defence of Christianity, being 
convinced by the truth of Paul’s Conversion and the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Edwards mentions that he has sent two books 
to his friend in Scotland and is desirous of maintaining this fellow- 
ship of interchange. 

From the Catalogue (his book list in the Yale Collection) we can 


1John Taylor, The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, 1738. 
2 Cf. Works, Vol. I. 
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trace the titles of books either read or listed to be bought when 
money is available. Edwards was not averse to borrowing when 
. He had no pride which prevented him from “begging” 
for a book when it might save expense. This he did in a letter to 
a generous layman, Jacob Wendell in New Hampshire. Learning 
that Mr. Wendell had provided copies of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 
from Scotland to certain clergymen, Edwards boldly asked that 
he might also be included in a similar benefaction! We are not 
informed who supplied this set in Edinburgh, whether as donor 
or as publisher. 
During the seven years at Stockbridge as missionary-pastor, 
Edwards kept up correspondence with his friend Erskine in Scot- 
land. He wrote on April 15, 1755, and speaks of his 


Little success and many discouragements, national affairs, domestic 
interests, and particularly discusses books. . . . The last year, in the 
Spring, I received, without a letter, a pacquet, containing the following 
books. . . . In the beginning of last December, I received another 
pacquet, without a letter: the wrapper superscribed with your own 
hand. In this were the following pamphlets . . . 

Among the titles of books in his library are a few which ob- 
viously arrived from his friends in Scotland, including Hervey on 
The Cross of Christ ; State of Society in Scotland for propagating 
Christian Knowledge ; Resolutions of the General Assembly, May 
22nd, 1736; Rutherford’s Power of Faith and Prayer ; Ebenezer 
Erskine’s Sermons ; David Hume’s Philosophy ; Robert Wood- 
row’s Sermons ; Henry Scougal’s The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man; Thomas Boston’s The Fourfold State and also The Coven- 
ant of Grace. The standard works of theology were familiar to 
Edwards, and Manton, Owen, Gill, Sibbes, Foxe, Charnock, Bax- 
ter, Flavel, Luther, Milton, Watts, Pascal, Newton, Wesley, 
Whitefield, Josephus, Augustine, Leighton, Doddridge, lie beside 
Bishop Butler, the philosophers, and the men of letters of that day. 

Edwards wrote in his Catalogue an extract from the Boston 
Gazette of Dec. 27, 1748, as follows: 

We learn the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow have presented 
the Rev. Mr. John Gill, an eminent dissenting minister of the Baptist 
Denomination with a Diploma of Doctor of Divinity of both these 
universities, who has lately wrote a learned and practical Exposition 
of the N.T. in three large folio volumes. 


This is illuminating as it shows the bent of Edwards’ mind. The 
news item leads primarily to the obvious desire to record the book 
item with a view no doubt of obtaining it some day 
Correspondence with other Scottish friends lies scattered 
throughout the notes concerning Edwards’ full life. John Erskine 
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was one who shared much of Edwards’ confidence. He it was 
who edited Edwards’ History of the Work of Redemption, a body 
of divinity, 1739, in the year 1774. After Edwards’ decease, his 
son kept this manuscript until the later date when it was issued in 
Scotland. Erskine in Edwards’ lifetime had assisted in the cir- 
culation of his works in Scotland where Edwards had many ad- 
mirers and followers. It was the same Erskine who arranged for 
a Boston painter to paint a portrait of Edwards and this can be 
seen in the Jonathan Edwards College at Yale. 

No final appraisal has yet been made of the life and influence 
of Jonathan Edwards. His voluminous writings and notes at Yale 
await final editing and publication. Among the most important 
influences shaping the standards and thought of our New England 
Puritan must be reckoned the ties with Puritan England and Cal- 
vinistic Scotland. From books and letters the traffic in ideas took 
place. Edwards was a tragic figure for a while when he was put 
out of the church at Northampton after twenty-four years’ ministry. 
In the seclusion of the Stockbridge missionary outpost among the 
Indians he wrote his major works. He still had friends in Great 
Britain and some in Scotland urged him to accept a pastorate in 
Scotland. 

Scottish leaders of that period acclaimed Edwards as one of the 
finest minds. Sir James Macintosh speaks of Edwards’ power of 
argument as unmatched and unsurpassed. Dugald Stewart re- 
garded him as equal to the best in Europe. Thomas Chalmers 
paid tribute to the influence of his philosophical works as having 
inspired him more than any other, and esteemed him as “the 
greatest of theologians, combining in a degree that is quite un- 
exampled the profoundly intellectual with the devotedly spiritual 
and sacred, and realizing in his own person a most rare yet most 
beautiful harmony between the simplicity of the Christian pastor 
on the one hand, and on the other all the strength and prowess of 
a giant in philosophy.’’* 

What would have been the ministry of Edwards if he had ac- 
cepted the invitation to Scotland? What part would he have 
played in the old world? He never forgot the indebtedness he 
owed to Puritan England and Calvinistic Scotland. Any assess- 
ment of Edwards must note the combination of those qualities 
which made him the master of the approaches to the will, an 
insight of spiritual sagacity in soul surgery. Glowingly passionate, 
he exemplified Christianity at white heat, and his mighty advocacy 


8 Chalmers, Works, I. 
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of Christ was attended by multitudes in the valley of decision. 
The result was the awakening of New England, and the permeation 
of that Anglo-Saxon stock which has led in the evangelization of 
the world. To Edwards was given the inestimable privilege of 
restoring the vision of God’s majesty and the imperative demand 
of the Gospel in experimental Christianity. His power was in his 
secret of communicating his Christly experience. 

This preacher saw the land of far distances, and pierced the veil 
of the unseen without losing the divine approval or contact with 
human need. In his spiritual odyssey the passionate pilgrim found 
sufficient to vindicate his beliefs and preaching. 


Seattle, Washington. 


THE PLACE OF APOCALYPTIC 
IN BIBLICAL RELIGION 
by GEORGE ELDON LADD 


ppecresson LADD, of Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, 

California, who contributed an article on “The Revelation and 
Jewish Apocalyptic” to the QUARTERLY a year ago, is at present 
spending a sabbatical year in the University of Heidelberg. In July, 
1957, he read an important paper to a study group convened by 
the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research at Tyndale House, 
Cambridge. The first part of this paper is reproduced in the 
following pages, and we hope to print the second part, under the 
title “The Origin of Apocalyptic in Biblical Religion”, in our next 
issue. 


LBERT SCHWEITZER’S interpretation of the person and message 

of Jesus marked a turning point in the modern study of the 
New Testament. Before Schweitzer scholarship was able to create 
non-eschatological interpretations of Jesus, confident in the his- 
torical soundness of its work. Schweitzer’s contribution involves 
three positions which ought to be studied separately, for they are 
not mutually dependent and do not stand or fall together: (1) 
Apocalyptic is essential to Jesus’ message and must be interpreted 
“realistically” ;+ (2) Jesus’ message was exclusively apocalyptic ; 
(3) the expected apocalyptic consummation was expected to occur 
in Jesus’ lifetime. We are here concerned only with the first of 
these positions: the question of the necessity of apocalyptic 
eschatology in New Testament religion. 

Recent criticism has had much to say about sae but, 
as indicated above, the word has received new connotations. 
Schweitzer’s impact has been such that the eschatological charac- 
ter of Jesus’ teaching is widely recognized; but eschatology has 
been redefined so as to exclude the apocalyptic element which to 


1In this day of refined definitions, the present writer suggests this term 
to designate a dramatic, futuristic eschatology in contrast with “realized 
eschatology”, “existential eschatology”, “prophetic eschatology” and the 
like which translate futuristic eschatology into some contemporary equi- 
valent. Furthermore, eschatology in its broadest definition includes such 
questions as the intermediate state and the immortality of the soul. The 
term “realistic eschatology” can apply only to eschatology moving in the 
Hebrew-Jewish tradition. 
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Schweitzer was essential. In England, C. H. Dodd has given us 
“realized eschatology”, by which he means that “‘all that prophecy 
and apocalypse had asserted of the supernatural Messianic com- 
munity was fulfilled in the Church”. ‘“‘All that the Church hoped 
for in the second coming of Christ is already given in its present 
experience of Christ through the Spirit.”*? The idea of an end to 
history or the end of the world “is no more than a fiction designed 
to express the reality of theology within history.’’* 


On the Continent, Rudolf Bultmann has given us an existential 
interpretation of eschatology. The “‘salvation-occurrence” is an 
eschatological occurrence. By “‘salvation-occurrence”’, Bultmann 
does not mean something accomplished by Jesus in history but 
rather something which happens in human experience when one 
responds to the demand of God in the preaching of the Gospel 
This occurrence is “eschatological” because “it does not become 
a fact of the past but constantly takes place only in the present 
. . » lifted out of all temporal limitation, it continues to take place 
in any present moment, both in the proclaiming word and in the 
sacraments’’.* Eschatology is not a future event; it belongs to 
present human existence. 


In America, John Wick Bowman has given us prophetic escha- 
tology in contrast to apocalyptic eschatology. He insists that 
apocalyptic religion can know nothing of a present spiritual king- 
dom within history but thrusts the kingdom into a future 
non-historical realm. New Testament religion conceives of the 
kingdom of God as active here and now within history.° In an 
earlier book Bowman says, ‘““The Church needs no more of the 
religion of the throne [i.e., of apocalyptic religion]. Her function 
is, not to judge the world, but with her Lord and under his leader- 
ship to effect its salvation”’.* 


All three of these representative interpretations eliminate the 
apocalyptic element together with any “realistic eschatology” from 
New Testament religion. In other words, a visible second coming 


ne The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments (London, 1936), pp. 145, 
8 [bid., p. 201. 
* Theology of the New Testament (Eng. tr.; New York, 1951), vol. I, 
pp. 302, 303. 
5 Prophetic Realism and the Gospel (Philadelphia, 1955). 
6 The Religion of Maturity (Nashville, 1948), p. 310. 
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of Christ is unnecessary for a New Testament eschatology. All 
that apocalyptic eschatology expected in a visible Parousia of 
Christ has been given in present spiritual experience or in the 
activity of God’s kingdom in present historical existence. 

Does the New Testament lend itself to such reinterpretations ? 
Is the apocalyptic element of such a character that it can be trans- 
lated into realized or existential or prophetic eschatology without 
the loss of real theological and religious values and without 
mutilating the true character of biblical religion ? 

We may use as a test case Paul’s second letter to the Corinthians’ 


and examine Professor Dodd’s treatment of the apocalyptic element 
in this letter. 


Dodd believes that 2 Corinthians marks an important turning 
point in Paul’s attitude toward apocalyptic. At his conversion, 
Paul came into Christian faith with the outlook and structure of 
Jewish apocalyptic. He retained it until a profound religious ex- 
perience loosed him from a Weltanschauung which was really alien 
to the Gospel. Dodd suggests that apocalyptic involved for Paul 
both an eschatological dualism and an outlook on life which col- 
oured the very springs of his religious experience. Both the apo- 
calyptic dualism and the apocalyptic temperament are sub- 
christian, and Paul had to be converted away from both before he 
achieved a really mature Christian experience. In tracing the steps 
of Paul’s second conversion from Jewish apocalyptic to Christian 
maturity Dodd finds the turning point in 2 Corinthians 1-9, which 
he thinks was written after 2 Corinthians 10-13. The apocalyptic 
Weltanschauung, which is found in the Thessalonian letters, in 
1 Corinthians, and in 2 Cor. 10-13, embodies an “absolute dualism 
which relegated the whole natural order to the realm of evil’”’.* 
This “harsh dualism”’ is expressed in the antitheses of the “* ‘things 
of the Lord’ and ‘things of the world’, of ‘this age’ and the ‘age 
to come’, of ‘the elect’ and the rest of humanity, of redeemed 
humanity and the whole living universe” (126). In Dodd’s view 
1 Cor. 7 represents a more or less typical apocalyptic depreciation 
of the present order. The key verse is, ‘““The time is short. . . 
the fashion of this world is passing away”’ (vv. 29-31). Dodd finds 
this same stern dualism in 2 Cor. 6: 14-7: 1, which he thinks is 


7The subject of the Study Group at Tyndale House where this paper 
was read was the Corinthian Correspondence. 


8 New Testament Studies (Manchester, 1954), p. 122. 
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out of place and is an “erratic block” preserved from an earlier 
letter, now lost. 

Paul’s apocalyptic outlook, according to Dodd, was. psycholo- 
gically grounded. “This dualism is very deeply rooted in the 
apocalyptic eschatology, which moulded the Weltanschauung with 
which Paul began”’ (126). The apocalyptic outlook has no patience 
with evil. It is unable to accept reality, because the world belongs 
to the powers of evil, and the man who knows the promise of 
God’s redemption in his coming Kingdom at the Day of the Lord 
can make no peace with the present state of things. This apoca- 
lyptic impatience, Dodd finds expressed in 2 Cor. 10-13. Paul 
had visited Corinth but had been humiliated and frustrated, and 
he had written in anger because of his lost prestige and wounded 
pride. The apocalyptic outlook is unable to abandon its claim to 
personal vindication. It is ‘‘the apotheosis of a personal claim 
upon reality for satisfaction, power, and vindication’ (127). 

Between the writing of 2 Cor. 10-13 and 2 Cor. 1-9, Paul ex- 
perienced a new religious crisis which amounted to a second con- 
version. 2 Cor. 1-9 breathes an entirely new atmosphere. Paul 
is now chastened. He has made peace with the will of God. He 
has surrendered his apocalyptic outlook with its demand for per- 
sonal vindication. He has gone to the depths and has made terms 
with reality (81). He apologizes for his earlier letter and abandons 
his intolerance along with the anxious insistence upon his own 
dignity. 

This second religious crisis, with its abandonment of the apoca- 
lyptic outlook, carried with it very important consequences. “‘Paul’s 
revision of eschatology involved a transcending of the absolute 
dualism which relegated the whole natural order to the realm of 
evil’’ (122). We may find in Paul’s later letters a revaluation of 
the natural order and a concomitant growth of universalism, which 
stem from the spiritual change to which 2 Corinthians bears 
witness. 

We would not minimize the importance of the contribution 
Professor Dodd has made to biblical theology by his emphasis 
upon the element of realized eschatology in the New Testament. 
However, his reconstruction of Paul’s experience and thought con- 
fronts us with several critical questions concerning the significance 
of apocalyptic. Does 2 Corinthians reflect a movement away from 
apocalyptic eschatology, as Dodd suggests? Does apocalyptic 
thought represent an immature and transient element which Paul 
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in his spiritual maturity outgrew ? Are we therefore to conclude 
that apocalyptic is an extraneous element in early Christianity 
which was borrowed from its Jewish milieu but which does not 
properly belong to pure Christian thought ? These are questions 
of fundamental importance in our interpretation of biblical religion 
as a whole; and since 2 Corinthians allegedly reveals a change in 
Paul’s thought away from apocalyptic, it provides a field of fruitful 
investigation for these problems. 


To place this study in proper perspective, we must be reminded 
that the term “apocalyptic” has two different meanings—a fact 
which, unfortunately, most of the discussions of the term do not 
make clear. However, Ernst Lohmeyer correctly points out in 
his article in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (1 Aufl. ; 
I, 402-404) that apocalyptic designates first a type of literature and 
secondly the kind of religion found in these books. As a type of 
literature, apocalyptic writings contain allegedly supernatural dis- 
closures of the secrets of the universe and the mysteries of the 
future and the end of the world. These revelations were given 
through visions, dreams, or journeys through the heavenly or lower 
realms. The authorship of the apocalypses is usually pseudony- 
mous, the true author attributing the content of his apocalypse to 
some ancient worthy—a Moses or Ezra or Enoch or Baruch. 
Apocalypses often contain prewritten history giving a sketch of 
the course of Israel’s experience and her relations with the great 
nations of the earth from the time of the pseudonymous author 
to the day of the actual author, at which time the end of the world 
is shortly expected. Finally, the apocalypses usually employ a 
radical form of symbolism and picturesque imagery in relating the 
course of history and the fate of Israel. For instance, the menagerie 
appearing in the Dream Visions of Enoch represents a thinly veiled 
outline of historical events. 


The word apocalyptic is used also to designate the kind of 
religion which is embodied in the apocalyptic writings. Apocalyp- 
tic religion has been frequently contrasted with prophetic religion. 
This distinction was made by Wilhelm Bousset in Die Religion des 
Judentums im spithellenistischen Zeitalter (3 Aufi.; Tiibingen, 
1926), and has been followed by Paul Volz in his detailed study 
Die Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter (Tiibingen, 1934). The same distinction appears in 
Rudolf Bultmann’s Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der antiken 
Religionen (Ziirich, 1949), which is now fortunately translated into 
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English under the title Primitive Christianity in the Setting of An- 
cient Religions (London, 1956); and it has received classic treat- 
ment for English readers in the recent translation of Sigmund 
Mowinckel’s He That Cometh (Oxford, 1956). According to this 
group of scholars, the prophetic religion of the Old Testament and 
the apocalyptic religion of the later Jewish writings are two differ- 
ent kinds of religions. The prophetic expectation is that of an 
earthly, this-worldly, historical, nationalistic kingdom of God. God 
is represented as working through ordinary historical events, per- 
sons, and nations by ordinary historical means to bring about a 
Golden Age for His people, Israel, in terms of known historical 
experience. God is the Lord of history and manifests His lordship 
in and through historical events to bring to pass His purposes 
within history. When a Messiah appears, he is thought to be an 
historical personage, rising out of Israel as a Davidic king to reign 
in an historical kingdom. 

Later Judaism came to despair of a kingdom in history. The 
prophets had interpreted historical reverses and evils as the hand 
of God in judgment upon Israel because of her sins in forsaking 
God. They promised deliverance and restoration if Israel would 
return in repentance and obedience to God. In the mind of later 
Judaism this prophetic interpretation of history had broken down. 
Israel was no longer disobedient and apostate, meriting the judg- 
ment of God. On the contrary, Israel was righteous. God’s people 
were faithful to the Law. In the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the righteous remnant proved their loyalty to God by suffering 
tortures and martyrdom rather than violate the Law. Yet in spite 
of the righteousness of this true remnant, deliverance did not come. 
The kingdom did not appear. God did not intervene. This 
enigma of the suffering of God’s righteous people was so profound 
that the only adequate solution was a dualistic interpretation of 
history. Thus there arose the antithetical structure of This Age 
and the Age to Come. This Age was seen as evil, abandoned by 
God to the powers of Satan and evil demons. Israel was suffering 
not because, as the prophets had said, God was acting in historical 
judgments to correct her for her backsliding and her sins; Israel 
no longer merited such judgments. Evil could no longer be ex- 
plained as the merited chastisement of an offended Deity. Evil 
prevailed because God had handed over this age to evil spirits. 
Thus there arose a despair of history. God’s kingdom could come 
neither in this age nor on this earth. Both were ruled by evil. 
Only in the age to come, in a different, transcendental order, would 
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God bring to Israel the promised salvation. The kingdom would 
come beyond history. This new eschatology was dualistic, cosmic, 
universalistic, transcendental, and individualistic (Mowinckel, p. 
271). Thus we have, in the words of Mowinckel, “two profoundly 
different concepts of the future, one of which is older and more 
truly Jewish than the other”’ (267). Mowinckel furthermore insists 
that these two types of eschatology must be described separately 
and labels the effort to make a unified presentation of these two 
tendencies as a retrograde step in historical scholarship (p. 267, 
n, 2). The dualistic development was brought about by the in- 
fluence of Persian eschatology during and after the captivity. 

This distinction between prophetic and apocalyptic religion in 
its historical development appears to underlie much of the con- 
temporary discussion of apocalyptic in the New Testament. If it 
is a sound analysis, we must conclude that apocalyptic is not 
intrinsic to Old Testament prophetic religion but is a later ac- 
cretion due to foreign religious influences. When New Testament 
religion is freed from the apocalyptic element and is interpreted 
“prophetically” or in some equivalent terms, we only revert to the 
authentic message of the Old Testament prophets. In other words, 
apocalyptic is an overlay and not an essential element in prophetic 
religion. 

With this point of view we find it difficult to agree. On the 
contrary, it is our thesis that the basic apocalyptic structure is 
fundamental to New Testament religion, and that this structure is 
derived ultimately from the world view implicit in the Old Testa- 
ment prophetic writings. Apocalyptic therefore is intrinsic to 
biblical religion. 

We may test our thesis by an examination of 2 Corinthians, the 
first nine chapters of which, according to Professor Dodd, were 
written after Paul’s conversion away from the apocalyptic outlook. 


The basic apocalyptic structure of 2 Corinthians is found in 
4: 3-4, “And even if our gospel is veiled, it is veiled only in those 
who are perishing. In their case, the god of this age has blinded 
the minds of the unbelievers, to keep them from seeing the light 
of the gospel of the glory of Christ.” Here is the most unqualified 
expression of temporal dualism to be found in the New Testament. 
In fact, some scholars have maintained that this dualistic formu- 
lation is sharper than anything to be found in Judaism; and 
Robinson and Plummer in the /.C.C. admit that it may be so. 


The very phrase, “‘the god of this age’’, carries with it a complex 
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association of ideas. The first is that redemptive history is to be 
unfolded in the antithetical structure of this age versus the age to 
come ; and this demands the conclusion that the age to come and 
the fulness of the kingdom of God will be realized only by an 
apocalyptic act of God at the end of this age. The kingdom of 
God and the blessings of redemption can never be experienced in 
their fulness until evil and Satan are destroyed. This phrase alone 
would appear to eliminate the possibility of a completely realized 
eschatology, unless it represents merely a formal verbal remnant 
of a discarded thought-structure—a problem which we shall shortly 
discuss. 

Furthermore, the two-age structure is associated with darkness 
and light, which in this context are eschatological concepts belong- 
ing to apocalyptic religion. Those who disbelieve are in darkness ; 
their minds have been blinded. There is a light belonging to the 
glory of Christ which is proclaimed in the gospel, but it has no 
effect on those who are in darkness. 


It is of course true that light and darkness can be used in a 
gnostic type of dualism, as in the Hermetic writings. This, how- 
ever, is not the Pauline usage. Darkness belongs to this age, light 
to the age to come. This is apparent when Paul says, “The night 
is far gone, the day is at hand” (Rom. 13: 12). This age is in its 
closing days, the age to come is at hand. Yet the life of the age 
to come can be experienced in this dark age. God has already 
“delivered us from the dominion of darkness and transferred us 
to the kingdom of His beloved Son” (Col. 1: 13). Here again is 
apocalyptic thinking belonging to the two-age structure. The light 
which belongs to the age to come is elsewhere described by the 
word “glory” (see 1 Thess. 2: 12; Rom. 8: 18, 21; 1 Cor. 2: 7; 
2 Cor. 4: 17). So when Paul says that God “thas shone in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Christ” (2 Cor. 4: 6), he is not using verbal remnants 
of a discarded thought-form but is expressing something funda- 
mental to this thinking. The light which belongs to the age to 
come has pierced the darkness of the present evil age—in Christ. 
The light is shining; but the darkness remains and will remain 
until the fulness of the age to come. 


Thus when Paul in 2 Cor. 6: 14 asks whether fellowship can 
exist between light and darkness, we cannot agree with Professor 
Dodd that he is giving expression to an erratic idea which does not 
belong to 2 Cor. 1-9. Rather, he appears to be expressing a prin- 
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ciple which is fundamental to his thought. This age is character- 
ized by darkness; the believer belongs to the age to come, i.e., 
to the realm of light. There is therefore a fundamental difference 
between the believer and the unbeliever so far as his loyalties are 
concerned, and this difference must express itself in terms of out- 
ward relationships. 


Therefore, we must admit that Paul’s thought in 2 Corinthians 
shares the basic structure of Jewish apocalyptic. However, there 
are characteristics of biblical and Pauline apocalyptic which set it 
apart from its Jewish counterpart. The theology of Jewish dual- 
ism and the theology of Christian dualism are not the same. Jewish 
dualism is premised on the conclusion that evil spirits dominate 
this age and inflict evil upon God’s people because God has with- 
drawn his aid and has become aloof and remote. In a real sense, 
while God is the King of the future age, he is not the King of all 
the ages, for He has surrendered His rule over this age. Evil is 
inflicted by Satan; and God’s people, Israel, are helpless before 
him and can only await the coming salvation at the end of the 
age, for God has no work of salvation for this age. 


On the contrary, Paul sees the evil, which does indeed come from 
Satan, as the judicial and corrective activity of God Himself. Satan 
is called the god of this age, but he is being used unwittingly to 
serve the divine purpose. This fact may be illustrated at two 
points. The blindness of unbelievers is caused by Satan; but it 
is also the judicial act of an omnipotent and just God. Speaking 
of the problem of the unbelief of the majority of Israel, Paul says 
that they were hardened because God gave them a spirit of stupor. 
Their blindness, their unseeing eyes, is a divine judgment upon 
them (Rom. 11: 8). 


Furthermore, the evils of this age, the physical afflictions and 
sufferings are indeed “‘messengers of Satan’’ (2 Cor. 12: 7). It is 
consistent with the character of this age that we groan from the 
burden of frailty, weakness and death in general, as well as from 
those evils which are endured in the course of preaching the Gos- 
pel described in 2 Cor. 12. Paul does contrast the evils and suf- 
ferings of the present with the glories which are to be disclosed 
in the future age in typical apocalyptic fashion. The thought of 
2 Cor. 4: 17 is quite similar to that of Rom. 8: 18: “For this 
slight momentary affliction is preparing for us an eternal weight 
of glory”; “the sufferings of this present time are not worth com- 
paring with the glory that is to be revealed to us”’. 
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Yet while this hostility of the evil age and of Satan to God’s 
people is their inevitable lot because of the structure of things, 
there is no thought, as in Jewish apocalyptic, that these sufferings 
result because they have been given over into the hands of Satan 
and his hosts. On the contrary, the evils of this age, while mes- 
sengers of Satan, are also instruments of God’s grace for Christian 
growth and for a richer experience of divine blessing. Paul’s thorn 
in the flesh was not removed but was given to him, probably by God 
(#568n), to be a means by which he might better learn the suf- 
ficiency of God’s grace in weakness. Evils, then, for the Christian 
do not point to the aloofness and the unconcern of God ; rather 
they are the very experiences by which he learns most intimately 
the deeper meaning of fellowship with God. In fact, to such an 
extent does God overrule the role of evil in the life of His people, 
even in this present evil age, that Paul can say in Rom, 8: 28, 
with the problem of evil in mind, that God causes all things to 
turn out for good to those who love Him. 


We must conclude that while the underlying structure of the 
thought of 2 Corinthians is basically apocalyptic, it is a modified 
apocalypticism. The basic structure is that of the two ages ; Satan 
remains the god of this age. The kingdom of God can therefore 
be fully realized only in the age to come when the redeemed will 
experience the glory of God. But God has not abandoned this 
age to evil or to Satan. We cannot find what Professor Dodd calls 
an “absolute dualism’’ in any of Paul’s letters. We must confess 
difficulty in accounting for such extreme statements as that of 
Pringle-Pattison in his Studies in the Philosophy of Religion (Ox- 
ford, 1930), when he tells us that “the New Testament writers go 
. even further than the Jewish apocalypses in the ascendancy which 
they ascribe to Satan in the present world” (158). Such a state- 
ment does not appear to us to square with the data. The dualism 
of Jewish apocalyptic has been modified because “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself” (2 Cor. 5: 19). When 
Paul says that, for the man who is in Christ, the old things have 
passed away, and new things have come (2 Cor. 5: 17), he is 
referring to the fact that the life of the future age has come to us 
who live in the present age. While the old age continues for the 
world, there is a sense in which it has passed away for the man 
in Christ. He is no longer subject to evil and sin and Satan as 
is the world; for him the new things of the age to come have 
begun. Yet he still awaits their fulness and the consummation of 
salvation. What he has received—the deliverance from darkness, 
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the gift of the Spirit, the glory of God—are only an earnest of 
the coming glory. The night continues; we wait for the day; 
but we do not sit in darkness. Rays of light have pierced the 
night so that men of faith can walk in the light while they await 
the dawning of the day. In other words, Realized Eschatology 
and Realistic Eschatology stand side by side in 2 Corinthians. 
Both are essential to Paul’s thought. The apocalyptic antithesis 
provides the basic structure for Paul’s thought ; but it is a modi- 
fied dualism. In Christ, God has entered into this age for man’s 
salvation. 
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GOD’S COVENANTS ARE 
CONDITIONAL 


by G. H. LANG 


i is a good thing for those of us who have been habituated to 
the Reformed understanding of the ways of God with men to 
have our ideas challenged from time to time, especially when the 
challenge is presented from Scriptural premisses. Last year we 
published an article by Mr. E. H. Trenchard which aimed at pre- 
senting such a challenge in the realm of “Grace, Covenant and 
Law”. Now the veteran expositor Mr. G. H. Lang, stimulated (as 
is fairly clear) by Mr. Trenchard’s article, challenges our thinking 
in the same realm from another point of view. That God’s coven- 
ants are conditional will be readily agreed if by that it is meant 
(as it is in the following article) that God, in making a covenant, 
may impose conditions. What cannot be entertained is the idea 
that God, in making a covenant, is in any way subject to conditions 
—apart, of course, from those which are bound up with His own 
character, since it is impossible for God to deny Himself. For 
this reason God's grace is described as free and sovereign, since it 
is answerable to no authority save His own. However, let Mr. 
Lang speak for himself. 


cr IS important that it be stressed that God’s covenant with 
Abraham is the continuous channel of grace in all ages, and 
that the Sinaitic covenant and law were interim and provisional. 
Upon this I enlarged in the recent third edition of my paper The 
Gospel of the Kingdom (44, sect. 4). It is important to maintain 
as a basic principle that 
Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a curse 
for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree: 
that upon the Gentiles might come the blessings of Abraham in Christ 
Jesus; that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 
Brethren, I speak after the manner of men: Though it be but a man’s 


covenant, yet when it hath been confirmed, no one maketh it void, or 
addeth thereto (Gal. 3: 13-15). 


This reception of the Holy Spirit by faith introduces the believer 
to the Christian position and relieves him from relationship to the 
law, as regards salvation. But it has been urged that when a be- 
liever fails to walk by the Spirit but returns to the fleshly life, it 
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is still not proper to apply the law to him. His recovery must be 
only by grace through the Spirit. This needs to be tested—by 
Scripture. 

It was Paul’s own “‘little children”, believers who had received 
the spirit of sonship (Gal. 4: 19, 6; 3: 2), that he warns against 
the possibility that such may “‘fall away from grace” (5: 4). The 
Greek says “fall out of grace”(tijs yaprtos tEerrécare). That is, 
there is a higher moral realm where God deals with us in Christ 
on the principle of grace ; there is a lower moral realm where He 
deals on the principle of law. It is possible to lapse from the former 
into the latter. What then? Then surely such Scriptures apply 
as James 2: 13, “judgment is without mercy to him that has 
shewed no mercy”. This is what the Lord taught to Peter in the 
parable of the slave who had been freely and fully forgiven all 
his debt but did not remit the small debt of his fellow-slave. He 
was thereupon himself delivered to the officers of justice till he 
should pay all the debt which had formerly been remitted. ‘“‘So 
shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every 
one his brother from your hearts” (Matt. 18: 21-35). This parable 
is expounded at length in ch. xiv of my Pictures and Parables. It 
is enough here to note that by his base conduct the slave fell out 
of the realm of grace into that of law. It was no question here 
of an enemy of the king being executed; but of the way the 
heavenly Father will deal with brothers in His family if they cease 
themselves to walk in grace and enforce law against one another 
They do not forfeit their eternal life received by the new birth, but 
they invoke law against themselves in practical present experience. 

Paul, the chief exponent of grace, several times appeals to the 
law as bearing upon Christian conduct (1 Cor. 9: 8-10; 14: 21, 
34). He also warns believers, again his own spiritual children, 
against such a sin as defiling another’s wife, by urging that “the 
Lord is an avenger in all these things, as also we forewarned you 
and testified” (1 Thess. 4: 1-8). Here expressly he is writing upon 
the matter of the Christian’s walk and sanctification and he appeals 
to the fact that God is the executor of His own law and avenges 
transgression. His closing words quoted reveal that such teaching 
was regular and urgent. He who would reject this warning as to 
breaking the law must be ready to forego the blessings attached 
to keeping the law; yet Paul reminds Christian children that a 
promise of blessing is attached to keeping the commandment to 
honour one’s parents (Eph. 6: 1-3). 

Certainly the higher appeal and motive for holiness are found 
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in what grace has provided in Christ; but should the child of 
God suffer his heart to be hardened through the deceitfulness of 
sin (Heb. 3: 13), he compels the holy God his Father to deal 
with him according to law; for while it is true “that law is not 
made for the righteous” it is equally true that it is made “for the 
lawless and unruly” (1 Tim. 1: 8-11). This is the truth that 
balances the truth of grace in Christ. 

The question is not as to the principle upon which the un- 
regenerate can obtain justification and eternal life; in this case 
it must be by grace solely: but it is the question of how one of 
the royal family shall be dealt with should he defy the laws of the 
kingdom ; and the answer is that he is amenable to the law like 
the rest of the King’s subjects. The utmost extension of the grace 
of God does not admit that one of His redeemed children shall 
steal yet be protected from the criminal law. On the contrary, 
the Lord is Himself an avenger in all such things. It is the prin- 
ciple upon which God said to Israel that if the people of the land 
condoned an idolater, He would Himself execute the law against 
that man (Lev. 20: 4, 5). God, for Christ’s sake, remitted the 
capital penalty to which David had exposed himself by adultery 
and murder, but He Himself avenged on David the wrongs done 
(2 Sam. 12: 9-14). Paul says He still does this. 


It is very important that grace be maintained as against law in 
the initial matter of how a sinner shall gain access into a state of 
favour with God (Rom. 5: 1, 2): it is equally important to recog- 
nize that even in this, as well as later in the Christian life, grace 
is not an attribute in God isolated from His other attributes and 
free to act independently. When used to convey this last idea 
the common term “‘sovereign grace”’ is seriously misleading. “‘Grace 
and truth came through Jesus Christ’ (John 1: 17): grace is in- 
deed a regnant principle, but its sovereignty is not arbitrary and 
unconditioned ; it “reigns through righteousness” (Rom. 5: 21). 
It does not override the other attributes of God. This raises the 
question whether the covenant of God with Abraham, while wholly 
of grace, was entirely without conditions, and therefore operates 
without regard to law or requiring anything from man. Can this 
be maintained theologically or scripturally ? It is held by many, 
but is it warranted ? In such a theory what room is found for 
such warnings as “receive not the grace of God in vain (2 Cor. 
6: 1); “look carefully lest there be any man that falleth short of 
the grace of God” (Heb. 12: 15); or doing “despite unto the 
Spirit of grace” (Heb. 10: 29) ? 


le 
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The idea is based upon a prior conception of God. It is allowed 
that in various matters God descends to human frailty and adjusts 
His ways accordingly, but in the instance of the covenant with 
Abraham this school of thought pictures to itself God as retiring 
into the lofty realm of His own sovereignty and there deciding 
that He will engage Himself to Abraham, and his descendants, by 
mighty promises which He will undertake to fulfil without requir- 
ing anything of Abraham. The covenant shall be on the principle 
of sovereign grace and therefore subject to no conditions that 
Abraham must fulfil. As this covenant is held to be the basis for 
ever of all God’s dealings with Abraham and his seed, the logical 
consequence is drawn that, of course, law can never enter into 
God’s dealings with the partakers in this covenant. Therefore, 
not only is salvation from hell received by grace without law, but 
every subsequent development in the believer is equally a guaran- 
teed gift of unconditional grace, right on to his sharing the glory 
of God with the Son of God in the heavenly realm of God’s 
kingdom. 


Is there not here a supreme example of what I have elsewhere 
styled the danger of the subjective test? Is not this a merely 
human and subjective conception of God ? Is it possible for the 
very Fountain of morality to enter into any engagement with any 
moral being to bless him in disregard of his moral state and his 
response to God? If this could be done, why should not God 
enter into covenant with Satan equally with Abraham, and bless 
him unconditionally ? Would not His universal benevolence im- 
pel Him to this were it possible? But can God engage Himself 
to bless in spite of unbelief and disobedience ? 

Moslem theology has a similar conception of God as absolute. 
If today He rules that a certain act is wrong, that makes it wrong ; 
if tomorrow He rules that the same act is right, this makes it 
right: in other words God can disregard morality. 

Both ideas are contrary to the essential feature of Deity that 
God is restricted by the laws of His own being and nature: there 
are things He cannot do: “‘it is impossible for God to lie . . . He 
cannot deny Himself” (Heb. 6: 18; 2 Tim. 2: 13). But this is 
exactly what He would do; He would deny Himself as the Source 
of morality if He promised to bless any moral being irrespective 
of morality. It is true that only God can produce in a corrupted 
creature the moral state He can own, and therefore its presence 
is a gift and working of grace, but it must be there. 
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Moreover, theologians may forget what lawyers keep in 
mind, even that there are implied conditions, as well as declared 
conditions. Relations between intelligent and moral beings involve 
certain inherent conditions, which because they are constant fac- 
tors are to be ever taken for granted. A prospective tenant may 
wish a clause to be inserted in the agreement that the premises 
shall be handed over by the landlord in a habitable state, but his 
lawyer will tell him that there is no need for this clause because 
in law the point is taken for granted; it is an implied condition 
of an agreement to let; and he may add that the Courts have 
ruled that, where in fact the premises were proved to be not 
habitable, the tenant was absolved from the agreement. 

When God saw fit to create intelligent beings He assumed as 
Creator certain responsibilities toward them. For example, when 
He chose to create man to dwell on this earth there was an implied 
condition that He would as Creator maintain the atmosphere in 
that chemical balance necessary to enable man to live here as God 
had thought good to order. On the other hand there was implied 
the condition that the creature should maintain that loyalty to the 
Creator which properly belonged to the relationship between them, 
and on this would depend his natural right to the care of his 
Creator. This relationship and condition because it is inherent is 
permanent and basic; it cannot be set aside and must be taken 
as operating when God entered into covenant with Abraham or 
any other moral being. Therefore there cannot be any covenant 
which is strictly unconditional. It would be contrary to morality 
and public policy. 

The argument to the contrary breaks down at its initial stage. 
It has been urged that a divine covenant is essentially unilateral 
and unconditional, so that the required attitude on the part of the 
recipient of the guarantee is not to be construed as an obligation 
which conditions the covenant but “‘simply the reciprocal responses 
of faith, love and obedience, apart from which the enjoyment of 
the covenant blessing and of the covenant relation is inconceiv- 
able.” In other words, in a covenant of grace God alone works, 
promises, guarantees, and provides in His sovereignty, while the 
man of faith submits himself to receive the unmerited favour. 
Repentance and faith are not contributions, but simply the essential 
conditions for the reception of what is wholly God’s in inception, 
operation and provision. 

As the covenant relation is inconceivable without faith, love 
and obedience, then surely these qualities are conditions of the 
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covenant: therefore the writer quoted himself rightly added that 
repentance and faith are “the essential conditions [my italics] 
for the reception of what is wholly God’s in inception, operation 
and provision’. But is not this the contradiction of the argument 
that the covenant is free of conditions ? It is most certainly true 
that man contributes nothing to the benefits provided by the 
covenant: all is of God and of grace. Just is the statement that 
“for a sinner anything out of hell is a mercy’’. But that man shall 
acquire benefits under the promise of God is conditioned by his 
repentance, faith, love, and obedience, and therefore the covenant 
is not free of conditions, and cannot be so. 


It is a radical error in thought that grace cannot impose condi- 
tions and remain grace. John Bampton bequeathed money to 
found at Oxford the Lectures that bear his name. This was grace, 
for he was under no obligation to do so; nor was his grace im- 
paired by his wisdom being displayed in attaching the condition 
that the Lecturers must have taken at least the degree of Master 
of Arts, so as to secure a certain standard of learning; with the 
further condition that the Lecturer should not be paid until he 
had printed the Lectures, so securing permanency to the instruction 
given. Cases have been known where one has bequeathed property 
to a legatee with no natural or other claim to it, so that it was a 
gift of grace; yet the conditions have been attached that the 
legatee shall reside on the estate and shall take the name of the 
testator. Such conditions for the enjoyment of the benefit do not 
lessen the fact that the bequest was an act of grace. 


It has been suggested that in the New Testament ‘“‘covenant”’ 
carries the idea of there being no conditions because the term 
Sia6}kn is used and not ovvéhKn. The former means firstly a will 
or testament, in which only one party acts; the latter is more 
strictly a contract, by which two parties are bound. As regards 
the point of conditions being involved, the argument is nullified 
by the fact just mentioned, that frequently conditions are imposed 
in wills, not only in contracts; and also by the implied condition 
that the legatee shall accept the gift. Thus a will presupposes 
action by both testator and legatee: it is not a one-sided affair. 


The inspired histories of God’s ways confirm these basic 
principles. 

1. The first recorded covenant is that made by God directly 
after the Flood (Gen. 9: 8-17). This is the one unconditional 
covenant on record, but it was made with non-moral and non- 
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intelligent creatures equally with Noah and his family; that is, 
birds, cattle, and wild animals are included—this is specified five 
times. If conditions had been attached it would have followed 
that, when mankind failed to fulfil these, the covenant would have 
been nullified as regards the lower creatures also. Therefore this 
covenant was of necessity free of conditions, so that all its sub- 
jects should benefit. But no unconditional covenant is recorded 
with intelligent and moral beings. This is clear from the text and 
principal covenant, that with Abraham. 

2. Abraham being an idolater, the proposal that he should be 
the channel of God’s purpose to recover and bless all the families 
of the earth was an overture of grace on the part of God. Yet 
the Source of all wisdom cannot act without reason for His action. 
Hence God’s wisdom must have co-operated with His grace in 
choosing for His purpose this particular idolater instead of some 
other idolater. Hence grace did not act in isolation but was in- 
fluenced by wisdom. A little later God reveals that He foresaw 
that Abraham would respond to His grace. Thus it is those whom 
God foreknows that He foreordains to some particular position 
and service (Rom. 8: 28-30), and grace is guided, not arbitrary. 

It was in fulfilment of the first purpose and promise made by 
God to Abraham that all later promises and covenants were made. 
The later, being but a development of the earlier, conformed to 
the latter, which first and basic promise was conditional. Abraham 
was required to forsake his country and kindred. Until he had 
taken the former step God did nothing in fulfilment of His promise. 
The second appearance of God to Abraham was in the land of 
promise (Gen. 12: 1-3, 6, 7). The third approach by God, with 
enlargement of the promise, was after the second condition had 
been fulfilled by Abraham, “‘after that Lot had separated from 
him” at Abraham’s suggestion (Gen. 13: 14-17). 

3. In ch. 15 is the record of the first express covenant of God 
with Abraham. It is of special importance that Abraham had 
acquired righteousness by faith, that is, was accounted a righteous 
person, before God spoke of elevating His promise to the status 
of a covenant. Verse 6 precedes verse 18. Sovereigns do not 
make covenants with rebels. They may make promises to them, 
always upon the condition of submission ; but only after resump- 
tion of loyalty and obedience can the king enter into binding 
relations with the subject. 

All theologians to the contrary notwithstanding, let there be 
adduced a passage of Scripture which includes pardon and justifi- 
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cation among covenanted privileges. Scripture speaks with divine 
exactness to show that covenants follow justification. It was to 
Abraham already justified that God proposed the covenant. It 
was With a people already redeemed and set free that the covenant 
at Sinai was made. Rom. 11: 26 f., speaking of Israel’s future 
restoration to favour, says explicitly: “And this is the covenant 
from Me to them, when / shall have taken away their sins” 
(aphelomai, aor. conj.; so Variorum, Darby). First the sins 
taken away, then the covenant. Justification and eternal life are 
free gifts without stipulations attached: “‘being justified freely 
(Swpedv) by His grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus . . . the free gift(xapicux) of God is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’ (Rom. 3: 24; 6: 23). They are free benefits 
offered by the Sovereign to rebels upon condition of due submis- 
sion; they are not matters of a covenant between King and 
subject. 

This covenant of God with Abraham was the emphasizing of 
His promise to give him the promised land (Gen. 15: 18-21), Its 
terms were limited to this earthly grant, nor is there basis in this 
declaration for extending it to things heavenly. It was a covenant 
ratified by sacrifice and it was not one-sided ; there was not only 
a divine side but also a human side; for it was Abraham’s part 
to prepare and guard the victims, so consenting to enter a covenant 
based upon atonement; which sacrifices God, on His part, ac- 
cepted as ratifying the covenant, shown by the flaming torch which 
passed between the pieces of the victims (see Jer. 34: 18). 

4. This covenant, still limited to earthly privileges, was re- 
affirmed by God (Gen. 17: 1-14), and declared to be everlasting, 
that is, of perpetual validity ; and a condition was imposed upon 
which each individual of Abraham’s earthly descendants could 
obtain a share in its benefits ; that is, circumcision. It was further 
declared that succession to the covenant should be through Isaac, 
not Ishmael (20, 21); that is, not all circumcised descendants of 
Abraham are heirs, but only those through Isaac. ‘ 

5. In ch. 18: 17-19 there is the unique and touching scene of 
God, in human form, walking and talking with Abraham and 
soliloquizing, talking to Himself about His friend. He could not 
hide from Abraham what He was about to do, seeing the place 
Abraham had been given in His counsel and purpose that all the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed. Thus the matter moving 
the action of God toward Abraham was still based upon the origi- 
nal promise made on the first occasion that God had approached 
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him; and even as that promise was conditional upon obedience 
of faith on the part of Abraham, so here Jehovah said: “For | 
have known him, to the end that he may command his children 
and his household after him, that they may keep the way of 
Jehovah, to do justice and judgment; to the end that Jehovah 
may bring upon Abraham that which He hath spoken of him.” 
Thus it was God’s way that God’s end should be reached by a 
certain line of life on the part of Abraham and his family. Their 
after history to this present time reveals that only when and as 
far as Abraham’s descendants have so walked in the way of 
Jehovah has He, on His side, been able to further His end with and 
for them. That is, the covenant requires a right moral state in its 
subjects or it is not fulfilled by God. 


6. Ch. 22 narrates the supreme test of Abraham by God, and 
the supreme response of faith and obedience on the part of Abra- 
ham, in the offering up of Isaac. It was on this occasion that the 
promise was confirmed by the oath of God, “that by two immut- 
able things [promise and oath], in which it is impossible for God 
to lie” (Heb. 6: 13-20), both Abraham and all his spiritual des- 
cendants may have strong encouragement to walk in faith and 
obedience. The ground and terms of this divine oath are plain 
and impressive; they go beyond possession of the land, which 
was the limit in chs. 15 and 17, and repeat the full promise of the 
original undertaking in ch. 12: 1-3. It is shown with unavoidable 
clarity that the promise was conditional: 

By myself have I sworn, saith Jehovah, because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in blessing 
I will bless thee . . . and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed ; because thou hast obeyed My voice (16-18). 

Had the promises of the covenant been absolutely unconditional, 
a simple fiat of God without respect to the parties concerned, it 
could not have been afterward said that God would fulfil them 
because Abraham had done certain things. 


7. Finally, when after Abraham’s death God confirmed this 
covenant to Isaac He said (Gen. 26: 2-6): 

I will establish the oath which I sware unto Abraham thy father ; 
and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and will give unto 
thy seed all these lands; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed; because that Abraham obeyed My voice, and kept 
My charge, My commandments, My statutes, and My laws.! 


1 Cf. the following words from an article on “Modern Dispensationalism 
and the Law of God”, by Professor O. T. Allis (THE EVANGELICAL Quar- 
TERLY, July, 1936, pp. 272 ff.): “We come now to what may not inaptly 
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That even a sworn promise of God is to be deemed conditional 
is shown in Numbers 14. God had sworn to that generation that 
came out of Egypt that He would bring them into the land as He 
had sworn unto their fathers ; but on account of their faithlessness 
and stubbornness He had now to say that He would not take them 
in, though He had “‘lifted up His hand’, that is, had taken oath to 
do so. “Ye shall know My alienation’, or (as Darby), ““My es- 
trangement’’, ar (as R.V. margin) “the revoking of My promise” 
(ver. 34). So fully are divine promises conditional. That the 
sworn promise to their fathers was thus revocable against the dis- 
trustful and rebellious shows conclusively that the covenant with 
Abraham was conditional. This whole most solemn incident in 
Israel’s history shows that God never entered into an engagement 
to bless in disregard of moral conditions. That this is a permanent 
and unavoidable feature, and that it applies to Christians today, 
is shown by the repeated use made of this experience of Israel in 
the New Testament. Its warning is applied firmly in 1 Cor. 10: 1- 
13; Heb. 3: 1-4: 13; 6: 1-8; 12: 25-28. 

This same abhorring by God of His sworn covenant, as made. 
with David, sorely perplexed Ethan the Ezrahite, but the fact 
was undeniable (Ps. 89: 34-39). He remarks that the covenant 
seemed absolute (vv. 28, 29), yet was conditional (vv. 30, 31, “‘If”). 


Surely Scriptural theology and Scripture history declare forcibly 
that the covenant with Abraham was not “‘essentially unilateral and 
unconditional”’. Such a conclusion is reached only by an a priori 
conception of God and of grace, instead of by the safe and proper 
process of collating facts as recited in the inspired histories. In 
this last vital matter the children of science and of law are often 
wiser than the children of theology. 


One further question, Where does Scripture tell us, that before 
time began, the Father and the Son entered into an eternal covenant 
as regards the affairs of man? Covenants are made to bind to 
a stated course parties who might otherwise take different courses. 


be called the Old Testament obituary of Abraham, as distinguished from 
the great New Testament obituary in Hebrews 11. It is contained in Gen. 
26: 5, ‘Because that Abraham obeyed my voice and kept my charge, my 
commandments, my statutes, and my laws.’ With these words Abraham’s 
life of faith is summarized in terms of obedience and this obedience is 
given as the reason the promise is now confirmed to Isaac, Abraham’s 
heir, the child of promise. . . . Here is certainly a key-verse for the under- 
standing of the Dispensation of Promise” (p. 279). Eb. 
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Surely the Father and the Son did not need to enter upon con- 
tractual obligations one to the other, nor can I find that Scripture 
sanctions the i¢sa’_ Heb. 9: 12 speaks of a redemption that is 
eternal, and ver. 15 of an inheritance that is eternal, obviously 
meaning a redemption the virtue of which will continue for ever, 
and an inheritance that will never fade away (1 Pet. 1: 4). In 
these connexions “‘eternal’’ looks forward, not backward. Similarly, 
Heb. 13: 20 speaks of “‘the blood of a covenant eternal”. The 
insertion of the definite article, “the eternal covenant”, and the 
transposing the adjective to before the substantive, are unwarranted 
and misleading, by raising the notion of some one covenant that 
stems from eternity. The adjective following an anarthrous noun 
simply declares a feature of the covenant, “ta covenant which is 
eternal’, that is, which will prove to be of eternal validity, in 
contrast to the covenant at Sinai which was but temporary. This 
is no sufficient basis for the theory that there exists a formal com- 
pact between two persons of the Deity made before time began. 


That the Son knew fully the mind of the Father, including all 
that would be involved for Himself, was necessarily the fact, as 
also that He heartily concurred, and came to earth to fulfil the 
will of the Father; but this was really an unavoidable element 
in their oneness as God and in no wise requires or allows that they 
made a formal covenant with each other upon the subject, least 
of all that this covenant was limited to certain “elect” persons to 
the exclusion of the vast majority of mankind. Are not these ideas 
imported by theology and not derived from Scripture ? 


In conclusion I wish to raise a matter on which I refrain from 
speaking definitely. Hebrews 11: 8-19 reveals, what it seems 
would not otherwise be known, that God opened to Abraham the 
prospect of sharing in a heavenly city and country, not only 4 
prospect of earthly blessing. Where is it shown that this supreme 
glory was included in the covenant and oath before considered ? 
This is not stated in Hebrews 11; and in Romans chs. 9-11 and 
Galatians 3: 1-14, while it is shown that Gentiles equally with 
Jews inherit by faith through Abraham, the benefits thus secured 
are not carried beyond freedom from the law and its curse, with 
the imputation of judicial righteousness and receiving the gift of 
the Spirit. But these benefits belong equally to the earthly calling 
of Israel and the saved nations and do not rise to the realm of 
heavenly dignities, This is seen in Jer. 31: 31-34 and Ezek. 
36: 22-38, where the new heart and spirit are placed in connexion 
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with renewed possession of the land and other earthly benefits. 
It is not questioned that it is as spiritual sons of Abraham, of the 
like faith and walk with him, that we partake of his spiritual and 
heavenly privileges, but are these included in any sworn covenant 
of which Scripture speaks ? I shall welcome light on this radical 
matter. It goes to the root of Calvinistic thought on this subject. 
' But if the prospect of place and dignity in the heavenly regions 
did not attach to Abraham through the covenant which extended 
only to the earth, how did that prospect become his ? How does 
it become ours ? Is not the answer this—through MELCHIZEDEK ? 


Wimborne, Dorset. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS : 
AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


Len paraphrase follows the pattern of the paraphrases of 
Galatians and Colossians recently published in our pages. 


I. PROLOGUE. Ch. 1: 1-15 
(a) Salutation. Ch. 1: 1-7 


[0 all the beloved people of God who live at Rome, called by 

Him to be holy men and women, this letter comes from me, Paul 
—slave of Christ Jesus, apostle by divine vocation, set apart for 
the proclamation of God’s good news, the good news which He 
promised of old through His prophets in the holy scriptures, the 
good news which tells of His Son, born of David’s line as regards 
His human descent, but effectually designated Son of God by the 
Holy Spirit in consequence of His rising from the dead—Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Grace and peace be yours, from God our Father 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


(b) Introduction. Ch. 1: 8-15 


First of all, I give thanks to my God through Jesus Christ on 
behalf of you all, because your faith is a matter of public report 
throughout the whole world. I call God to witness—God, whom 
I serve with my whole spirit in proclaiming the good news about 
His Son—that I mention you in my prayers unceasingly. I have 
been praying that now at length, if it be His will, I may have my 
journeys so ordered that I can pay you a visit. I long to see you, 
so that I can impart to you some spiritual gift by which you may 
be the more firmly established—I mean, I hope to receive encour- 
agement from you as well as give it to you when I come among 
you, by the fostering of mutual confidence between you and me. 
You should know, my brothers, that I have often planned to visit 
you, but have always been prevented up to now from carrying 
out my plan. You see, I should like to have some fruit from my 
missionary activity among you as well as in other parts of the 
Gentile world. For I count myself to be a debtor—a debtor to 
Greeks and barbarians, to civilized and uncivilized alike. So I 
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am eager to discharge part of this debt of mine by proclaiming the 
good news to you Romans also. 


Il. THE FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Ch. 1: 16-11: 36 


(a) The Theme of the Gospel: The Righteousness of 
God Revealed. Ch. 1: 16-17 

Believe me, I have no reason to be ashamed of the good news 
which I proclaim. No indeed ; it is God’s effective means for the 
salvation of all who believe, for Jews in the first place but for 
Gentiles too. Why? Because in this good news there is a revela- 
tion of God’s righteousness—a way of righteousness based on the 
principle of faith, and offered to all men for acceptance by faith, 
in accordance with the words of the prophet: ‘‘He who is righteous 
by faith shall live” (Hab. 2: 4). 


(b) Sin and Retribution : The Universal Need Diagnosed. 
Ch. 1: 18-3: 20. 
(i) The Pagan World. Ch. 1: 18-32 

How necessary it is that such a way of righteousness should be 
revealed will appear when we consider how plainly God’s wrath 
is revealed from heaven against every form of impiety and un- 
righteousness practised by men who unrighteously suppress the 
truth. I say they suppress it, because whatever can be known of 
God lies open before their eyes: God has clearly shown it to 
them. Ever since the creation of the world His invisible essence, 
His everlasting power and divinity, can be appreciated as it is 
perceived by means of His works. Men have therefore no excuse 
for their behaviour. They had received the knowledge of God, 
and yet did not give Him the glory or gratitude which are His due 
as God; their reasonings landed them in sheer frustration, and 
their mind, deprived of true understanding, became shrouded in 
darkness. They claimed to be wise, but were led into folly; they 
exchanged the glory of the immortal God for an image framed to 
represent mortal man, or even birds and beasts and reptiles. 

So God gave them over, in accordance with their inward desires, 
to impurity, to the shameful misuse of their bodies, because they 
had exchanged His truth for the fundamental falsehood—worship- 
ping and serving created things instead of the Creator, the One 
who is blessed for ever. Amen. This, I say, was why God gave 
them over to shameful passions. Women and men alike indulged 
in unnatural perversions, and reaped in their own bodies the bane- 
ful harvest they had sown. 
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So then, since they did not see fit to retain that knowledge of 
God which was originally given to them, God gave them over to 
an abandoned state of mind, which led them into shameful ways 
of life, characterized by every kind of unrighteousness, malice and 
evil covetousness, full of envy, murder, strife, deceit and malign- 
ity. That is why we have the constant spectacle of men and 
women who are malicious whisperers and slanderers, godless, in- 
solent, haughty, boastful, evil schemers, disobedient to parents, 
senseless, faithless, completely lacking in affection or pity. They 
know that God has decreed death as the penalty for such behav- 
iour; yet they not only indulge in it but actually approve of such 
indulgence. 


(ii) The Moralist. Ch. 2: 1-16 


In the light of all this, sir, you stand before God with no excuse. 
Yes, I mean you, whoever you are, when you pass judgment on 
your fellows ; by passing judgment on another you pass sentence 
on yourself. Why? Because you do the same things as those 
whom you condemn. We know that God’s judgment falls with 
true impartiality on those who indulge in such behaviour. Do 
you actually think, sir, that you will escape God’s judgment be- 
cause you condemn those who indulge in such behaviour, when 
all the time you do the same things yourself ? Or do you despise 
His abundant kindness and forbearance and patience ? Don’t you 
know that God’s kindness is intended to give you opportunity to 
repent ? But instead of repenting, you maintain a hard and im- 
penitent heart, and thus store up for yourself an accumulation of 
wrath which will be discharged on the day of wrath, the day when 
God’s righteous judgment is revealed. For God will repay every 
man according to his works. Those who aim at glory and honour 
and immortality by perseverance in good behaviour will receive 
eternal life ; those who are contentious, who obey unrighteousness 
instead of truth, will receive wrath and retribution. I repeat: tri- 
bulation and distress will be the portion of every individual who 
does wrong, Jews in the first place but Gentiles as well; glory, 
honour and peace will be the portion of everyone who does right, 
Jews in the first place but Gentiles as well: for there is no favourit- 
ism with God. Those who have sinned without reference to a 
code of law will be judged without reference to a code of law; 
those who have sinned although they had a code of law to direct 
them will be judged by the standard of that code of law. It does 
not help at all to have the law if you don’t keep it; it is not those 
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who hear the law who are righteous in God’s sight, but those who 
do it. When Gentiles, who no such law as the Jews have, do by 
natural instinct the things which the law prescribes, they are, as it 
were, a law for themselves in spite of having no law. In fact, they 
make it plain that the form of conduct which the law enjoins is 
engraved in their hearts and attested by their conscience, while 
they either accuse or excuse themselves by the ethical arguments 
in which they engage with one another. Thus they too anticipate 
that day when God will judge the hidden secrets of men’s hearts— 
and He will do that through the agency of Christ Jesus, according 
to the good news which I proclaim. 


(iii) The Jew. Ch. 2: 17-3:8 


But if you bear the honoured name of “‘Jew”’, if you rely upon 
your possession of the law, if you glory in your knowledge of the 
true God and are conversant with His will, if you approve the 
better course because you are instructed by the law, and con- 
fidently believe yourself to be a guide of the blind, a light to those 
who walk in darkness, a trainer of the foolish, a teacher of babes, 
since you have in the law the pattern of knowledge and truth— 
what have I to say to you? This! You teach others; will you 
not teach yourself for a change ? You proclaim “Thou shalt not 
steal” ; do you ever steal? You say “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery” ; is your own record clean in this respect? You abomi- 
nate idols; do you ever enrich yourself at the expense of heathen 
temples ? You glory in your possession of the law; but do you 
bring God’s name into disrepute by the way you break the law ? 
Why, the Scripture says that ““God’s name is blasphemed among 
the heathen because of you”’ (Isa. 52: 5). 

Now listen: there is real benefit in being sealed with the sign 
of Abraham’s covenant, provided that you keep the law. But if 
you break the law, you are no better than any uncircumcised 
Gentile. Conversely, if an uncircumcised Gentile keeps the law, is 
he not as good as any duly circumcised Jew ? Of course he is; and 
a Gentile by birth who keeps the law will condemn you if you 
break it, even if you have been circumcised according to the strict 
letter of the law. You see, it is not a question of being a Jew in 
virtue of natural descent and a bodily mark. The word “Jew” 
properly means “‘praiseworthy” ; and so the true Jew, the man 
who is truly praiseworthy, is he whose heart is pure in God’s sight, 
whose circumcision is not literal but spiritual—the circumcision 
of the heart, as the prophets called it. He is a true Jew in the 
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proper sense of the word, but his praise is not a matter of human 
applause but of divine approval. 

Well then, you say, is there any advantage in being a Jew? 
Does it help at all to belong to the circumcised people? Most 
certainly, from every point of view. First of all, it was to them 
that the oracles of God were entrusted. But says someone, they 
proved unfaithful to their trust, did they not? I admit they did, 
but does anyone suppose that their faithlessness will nullify God’s 
faithfulness ? Perish the thought! Let God's truth abide, though 
every man should be found a liar—as the Scripture says, “that 
Thou mayest be vindicated when Thou speakest, and win the case 
when Thou enterest into judgment” (Ps. 51: 4). What shall we 
say then? If our sin establishes God’s righteousness, is God un- 
just when He exacts retribution for our sin? (Pardon the expres- 
sion; for the moment I indulge in a merely human argument.) 
Of course not; if that were so, how could God perform His 
proper function as Judge of the world ? But the objector persists: 
if my falsehood (he says) makes God’s truth shine more brightly 
by contrast, and thus redounds to His glory, why am I condemned 
as a sinner? Since the end—God’s glory—is good, does that not 
justify the means, which in this case is my sin? As a matter of 
fact, some people slander us by saying that this is what our good 
news amounts to: “Let us do evil, so that good may come of it”. 
But that slander is such a contradiction in terms that it stands 
self-refuted. 


(iv) All Mankind under Condemnation (3: 9-20) 
Well then, we who are Jews may have advantages which Gen- 
tiles lack, but are we any better than they are? No, not at all. 
We have already charged all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, with 


being sinners. The situation might well be summed up in the 
words of Scripture: 


No one is righteous, no, not one ; 

There is none who understands, 

None who seeks God. 

Ali have turned aside and become unprofitable ; 

No one does good, not even one (Ps. 14: 1-3). 

Their throat is a yawning grave ; 

They have practised deception with their tongues (Ps. 5: 9). 
Inside their lips is the poison of asps (Ps. 140: 3). 

Their mouths are full of bitter cursing (Ps. 10: 7). 

Their feet make haste to shed blood ; 

Ruin and misery mark their paths, 

And the way of peace is unknown to them (Isa. 59: 7 f.). 
They have no fear of God before their eyes (Ps. 36: 1). 
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Let no one say that these words apply to Gentiles only; they 
come from the sacred law of the Jews, and we know very well 
that the law addresses itself to those who are under the law. The 
purpose in all this is to shut everyone’s mouth, and bring in a 
verdict of guilty at God’s judgment bar against the whole world 
of mankind. By the works of the law “no human being will be 
justified in His sight” (Ps. 143: 2); the law brings men’s sin to 
light and teaches them that they are sinners. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
PURITANISM UNDER PERSECUTION! 


Sock Impeccably bound and printed, its 
only drawback is its title, whose colourless precision will not fire the 
imagination of many beside those who know Puritanism for what it really 
was—a genuine religious revival in seventeenth-century England, the true 
fruit of the Reformation and the answer to the prayers of the sixteenth- 
century martyrs. All that can be done to remedy this defect is to urge 
those who possess the book to lend it or recommend it to others. No 
evangelical mind can fail to be enriched, no evangelical heart can remain 
unstirred by this history of true Christian heroism, so finely described. 
Chapter I depicts the historical scene of the years under consideration. 
Deftly and surely Dr. Cragg paints on a broad canvas. He does not over- 
load the reader with dates and names, he assumes a nodding acquaintance 
with the main lines of the political history of the period. He catches 
admirably the ever-changing policies of the King and of Parliament and 
its various factions during these troubled years, naturally emphasizing the 
religious issues at each phase of the conflict, since these are his subject 
of study. Chapter II outlines the pattern of persecution—the motives, the 
arrests, the difficulties of public worship, the trials, cross-questionings, 
intimidation, fines, imprisonment, plundering (which was what confiscation 
of goods often amounted to) and the important réle of the detested in- 
former. Chapter III goes deep into the attitude which the Puritans 
adopted in the face of persecution. They believed it to be inevitably bound 
up with fearless Christian testimony in a dark world. Scripture prepared 
the believer for it; it could refine a man, and was an instrument of God, 
since it came in His providential ordering of all things. Persecution created 
problems, and very acute and grievous some of them were, but by them 
and in them God wrought patience, revealed Himself as a God of all com- 
fort and used suffering as a channel of incalculable spiritual benefits. 
The author then deals with the unspeakably foul conditions of the prisons 
so often jammed with non-conforming citizens whose only crime had 
been an orderly sabbath assembly for worship in their own way. However 
blessed a man might be with a kindly jailer, illness in prison usually meant 
death, and the normal results of imprisonment were “physical hardships, 
social disability and economic disaster” (p. 116). In the following chapter 
the wider question of the pattern of Puritan experience is considered, and 
by an examination of Sunday, daily duties, recreation, family life and wor- 
ship and systematic instruction as the Puritans engaged in them, a sensi- 
tively drawn picture of Puritan social life is built up. Then the private 
duties of Bible reading, prayer, meditation and self-examination are briefly 
touched upon. The chapter which follows gives us a picture of Puritan 
church life, stressing in particular the nature and problems of church 
discipline, the position of ministers and the rise of the dissenting academies. 


1 Puritanism in the Period of the Great Persecution, 1660-1688. By G. 
R. Cragg, Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press, 200 Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1. 1957. x, 326 pp. 30s.) 
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The companion chapter next studies the principles and practice of Puritan 
worship, paying particular attention to the aim, form and content of the 
preaching, which had, at its best, “a dignity and power seldom equalled” 

. 206). 

“* Cragg then deals with the points at issue between the non-conform- 
ists and the Establishment, making clear what they were, why they were 
regarded as important and how they came to a head when they did in the 
course of the later seventeenth century. In a final short chapter we are 
left on the threshold of the eighteenth century with much outward pros- 
perity in the ranks of dissent, but a radical and disturbing decline in inner 
spiritual power and effectiveness. Owen and Baxter lived to deplore it. 
For some strange reason, the end of persecution marked the onset of a 
creeping paralysis, the beginning of a descent into Laodicean respectability. 
If the book ends with a question mark on a note of sadness, it is no fault 
of the author’s. 

This work admirably achieves its object. It is historically accurate and 
reliable. The author walks sure-footedly in the by-ways as well as the 
highways of seventeenth century history. It is a well-documented book. 
The author leans heavily on some sources, but always, in the reviewer's 
judgment, on the right ones—Owen, Baxter, Bunyan, Heywood’s diaries 
and the Broadmead records. He finds the apposite quotation with re- 
markable felicity. And he can write English which it is a pleasure to read. 
Above all, he writes with sympathy. He understands the Puritans, prob- 
ably the most misunderstood of all Englishmen. He is inside their exper- 
ience, he can think and feel with them. It is this evident spiritual kinship 
which makes the book so noteworthy. There are plenty of books on 
Puritanism being produced these days, but so many of them lack this 
understanding. Their plethora of learned notes and abstruse references 
help us no farther towards a real comprehension of our spiritual forbears. 
Of course Dr. Cragg has done his reading and research, but he has digested 
it; because he understands Puritan experience he has no need to parade 
his erudition when he wishes to present it to us. And thus he has been 
able to write one of those rare works, a book which will please expert 
and layman alike; a book fitted both to introduce the new reader to his 
great evangelical ancestors, and to stimulate and further encourage those 
who have already met the virile Biblical Christianity of the seventeenth 
century before. 

Until 1660 the doctrine and practice of the “Puritanism” dealt with in 
this book were the common property of Christian men and women inside 
and outside the Establishment, however their views on church government 
tay have differed. The earlier history. of Puritanism, before it became 
a denominational movement (as it did, alas, immediately after 1660) has yet 
to be written. But this view of what we may call the afternoon and even- 
ing of seventeenth-century Puritanism will be hard to better as a general 
survey of how this great movement fared in times of adversity. It should 
send the evangelical reader scurrying to his second-hand bookshops, to the 
Evangelical Library—in fact anywhere else where one can gain more 
knowledge of these mighty men. This is, then, most certainly a book to 
buy, read, re-read and lend. 

The notes are at the end of the book. There is a full and organized 
list of sources, which is most useful, as well as an index. 


Sheffield. O. R. JoHNSTON. 
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BULLINGER ON PREDESTINATION?! 


ow that serious twentieth-century historical and theological study of 

the two great Reformers Luther and Calvin is well advanced, and 
showing no signs of flagging, other figures are emerging from the shadows 
of ignorance and prejudice which for so long made any true assessment 
of the character and work of the early Reformers an almost impossible 
task. Such a one is the figure of Heinrich Bullinger, a man who particu- 
larly deserves our attention by reason of his close connexion with the 
English Reformers, both in their exile in Switzerland and later, when he 
corresponded with them. Succeeding Zwingli in the pulpit at Ziirich in 
1531, Bullinger laboured less spectacularly but no less faithfully and effect- 
ively to continue the work of preaching, teaching and pastoral work in 
this strategic centre, and his ministry there of over 40 years is a notable 
achievement by any standards. 


Bullinger has been presented to the modern student by the excellent 
Vol. 24 of the Library of Christian Classics, where he is introduced and 
translated by Dr. Bromiley in such a way as to whet our appetites for a 
closer acquaintance with his teaching. This study by Peter Walser exam- 
ines his teaching on Predestination in relation to his doctrine of God. 
Bullinger was no innovator, and the reader who knows his Institutes will 
not find anything startlingly new. But a picture of the warm-hearted 
practical preacher emerges as the book proceeds, a figure not unlike that 
of our great seventeenth-century English Puritans, who were an example 
to the continent in their day. The work under consideration is not a full- 
scale study of Bullinger’s theology, though many of the main points of 
dogmatics are touched on, and the third section of 50 pages entitled “God 
the Redeemer” sketches Bullinger’s teaching on the covenant, his Christ- 
ology and the main lines of his doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Introduc- 
tion gives a full and most useful picture of earlier research, a list of 
sources and a sketch of Bullinger’s doctrine of the church, his work as 
preacher and his activity as pastor. The first section of this book de- 
lineates the Swiss Reformer’s doctrine of God as Jehovah, as Lord, as 
All-sufficient and as revealed in six ways—by His Names, visions (theo- 
phanies), the Incarnation, His works, analogies with earthly things (in 
particular the descriptions “fountain of all good” and deus optimus 
maximus) and by the words of prophets and apostles—Holy Scripture 
which completes and confirms the other five ways in which knowledge of 
God may come to us. After a glance at Bullinger’s teaching on the 
Trinity we pass to the main section of the book, which deals with God's 
pro~idential rule and the decree of salvation. 


Like Zwingli (but unlike Calvin in the final edition of the Institutes) 
Bullinger deals with providence and predestination under the heading of 
his doctrine of God. For Calvin, providence is Gotteslehre and predes- 
tination is Heilslehre; further, Bullinger shows a constant tendency to 
subordinate predestination to providence, Calvin the reverse. But Bul- 
linger’s utterances and writings cannot be satisfactorily systematized, and 
it is clear that such a difference as does exist is in no way a cleavage but 


Seorrs« 


1 Die Prédestination bei Heinrich Bullinger. By Peter Walser. (Zwingli- 
Verlag, Zilrich. 1957. 288 pp. Sw. fr. 16.60; DM 16.) 
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simply a shift of emphasis, a slightly different way of conceiving the 
precise mode of the divine operation before it comes to concern individual 
men here below. For both theologians, every fact and act in the universe 
conforms to God’s will and leads back to Him. Chapter III shows us 
Bullinger’s moderate doctrine of providence. Like all Reformed exegetes, 
Bullinger knows the answers to those who deduce fatalism or quietistic 
passivity from the Biblical doctrine of God’s sovereignty as the almighty, 
all-knowing and omnipresent Creator. In his letter to the English Cal- 
vinist Trehern, however, Bullinger does employ the concept of “per- 
missive will”, an idea which neither Luther (see The Bondage of the Will, 
V, (iv)) nor Calvin (see Inst. I, 18, 1) would accept. On the freedom of 
the will Bullinger is at one with his great contemporaries. Free will was 
Adam’s alone; since the Fall man’s darkened understanding and en- 
slaved will can lead him only into sin. This is not to say that he is being 
forced into sin, but simply that his nature is constantly inclined towards 
sin and that he sins willingly simply by being what he is and acting true 
to his nature. The regenerate man is really free (though not sinless) by 
the powerful working of God’s grace in His soul; his renewed will now 
enables him to be an active servant about his Father’s business. 

In common with the other Reformers, Bullinger wrote, privately taught 
and publicly preached an eternal, immutable predestination by God of some 
to eternal life in Christ and others to eternal rejection and punishment. 
He maintained this as part of God’s truth because he found it in Scripture. 
He saw the preacher’s difficulty not in what to preach but rather in how 
to emphasize and what to deduce from this truth. Faith is a sign of 
election; it is given as a result of the divine decree and is in no sense 
meritorious. Bullinger’s practical warmth and pastoral skill made him a 
popular figure in the best sense of the word, but there is never the slightest 
hint that he ever toned down the truths offensive to the thinking of fallen 
man. He believed that there was a real offer of salvation to all men, and 
his preaching contained an urgent call to faith in Christ as a result. He 
was content to leave to the divine wisdom the truths which he found in 
Scripture but which seemed to men to be irreconcilable. 

This book is a specialist study. It is written in the scholastic German 
which we associate with scholarly theses on any subject in that language. 
Less pardonable is the repetition of identical material under different 
headings. There is a bibliography but no index. The mysterious figure 
of “The Bishop of Canterbury” appears on at least two occasions. 
Sheffield. O. R. JOHNSTON. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY! 


. HARRISON, who is Professor in the University of Western Ontario, 

has contributed several articles to THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. He 
is the author of Teach Yourself Hebrew in the well-known “Teach Yourself” 
series of the English Universities Press, and is specially interested in certain 
aspects of the sociology of Old Testament times. These latter interests 
find clear expression in this book. Many teachers of Scripture have for 
several years called for a book on Old Testament History, not so full as 


1A History of Old Testament Times. By R. K. Harrison, Ph.D. (Lon- 
don and Edinburgh: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1957. 255 pp. 17s. 6d.) 
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Oesterley and Robinson’s two volumes, which should combine a conserva- 
tive approach to the subject-matter with up-to-date acquaintance with the 
evidence from archaeology and related fields. To a very great degree Dr. 
Harrison has supplied this need. 

The book begins with an extended account of the civilization of Ancient 
Mesopotamia, which serves as background for the story of the patriarchal 
period, and then comes a somewhat shorter account of the Ancient Egypt 
which serves as a background to the Exodus narrative. The description of 
the patriarchal narratives as “sagas” (p. 63) is a literary judgment which 
does not prejudice their historical worth ; it is pointed out that the social 
institutions reflected in those narratives “are thoroughly representative of 
life in the second millennium B.c.” (p. 62), while their “essential topo- 
graphy .. . is also in harmony with the archaeology of the Middle Bronze 
Age” (p. 63). 

On the chronology of the Exodus no firm conclusion is reached. The 
arguments for the fifteenth-century and thirteenth-century dating are sum- 
marized, and from the summaries the reader may conclude that the case 
for the later dating is stronger—a conclusion fortified by the excavations 
on the site of Hazor which have been carried out under the direction of 
Dr. Yigael Yadin. Dr. Harrison points out that Garstang’s conclusions 
based on his excavations at Jericho (on which advocates of the earlier 
dating of the Exodus have greatly relied) have had to be modified in the 
light of subsequent excavations conducted under the direction of Dr. 
Kathleen Kenyon. In particular, what Garstang identified as the double 
city-wall of Joshua’s time must now be regarded as two separate walls of 
different periods, both of which antedated Joshua’s Jericho by several 
centuries. 

The account of the settlement in Canaan is illustrated also by reference 
to the Ugaritic texts. In view of the evidence which these texts provide 
about Canaanite nature-worship, the extermination of the inhabitants of 
Canaanite cities is not viewed as inconsistent with divine morality. The 
aid of Ugaritic is also enlisted to explain the tsinnor of 2 Sam. 5: 8 (A.V. 
“gutter”) by which David’s men seized the Jebusite fortress; the word 
now appears to mean “hook” or “grappling iron”, although R.S.V. still 
renders it “water shaft” (cf. R.V. “watercourse”). 

Some time ago Dr. Harrison discussed in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
the possible influence of the Egyptian matriarchate during the earliest 
stages of the Hebrew monarchy. Some reference is made to such a pos- 
sibility here ; but the suggestion that Ahinoam, David’s wife, was identical 
with Saul’s wife of the same name, thus making it “appear that David 
had managed to contract a marrige with the wife of the reigning king” 
(p. 143), strikes the reviewer as improbable in the extreme, not least because 
it would be difficult on that showing to exonerate the Old Testament 
narrator from the charge of a very material suppressio veri. 

The period of the Hebrew monarchy is covered more summarily than 
the preceding periods, but full use is made of the collateral evidence from 
archaeology. The publication of the British Museum Chronicles of Chal- 
dean’ Kings (edited by D. J. Wiseman) came too late for Dr. Harrison to 
make use of this fresh evidence for the closing years of the kingdom of 
Judah. Similarly the Prayer of Nabonidus from Qumran Cave IV was 
not available to him to be meniioned in his discussion of Nebuchadnezzar's 
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madness (p. 210); nor could he draw upon the even more recent evidence 
from Harran which fills in gaps in our knowledge about Nabonidus. Some 
concrete evidence should be adduced in support of the statement that 
“Nitocris, the mother of Belshazzar, was apparently the daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar” (p. 211). According to Herodotus, our only authority 
for the Babylonian Nitocris, she was the wife of Labynetus I (i.e., Nebu- 
chadnezzar) and the mother of Labynetus II (i.e., Nabonidus), but the 
father of Nabonidus was not Nebuchadnezzar but Nabu-balatsu-iqbi, and 
his mother was not Nitocris but Adad-guppi, while Nebuchadnezzar’s 
queen was not Nitocris but the Median princess Amytis. Nitocris bears 
a name which appears to be of Egyptian origin, but she cannot be iden- 
tified with any queen thus far known from Babylonian records, and the 
feats which Herodotus ascribes to her were actually the work of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Dr. Harrison’s conservatism is evident from the use which he makes of 
Daniel as a source for the history of the Babylonian exile, while “the 
Book of Esther is a valuable source of information about the Achaemen- 
ian regime” (p. 225). He mentions the problem of the chronological rela- 
tion between Ezra and Nehemiah, but follows C. H. Gordon in the view 
that “the presence of an able administrator such as Nehemiah would be 
a virtual necessity if the mistakes and failures of an over-zealous and 
impractical scribe such as Ezra were to be rectified, and that the reverse 
situation would hardly be true to the facts of the case” (p. 221). 

The last two chapters deal briefly with “The Rise of Judaism” and “The 
Period of the Maccabees”. The chapter on the Maccabees brings the story 
down to the reign of Herod, and the final paragraph presents the birth 
of Jesus as the fulfilment of the historical process related throughout the 
book. 

There are useful chronological tables, an Index, and three line maps ; 
in the latter the physical features are very inadequately represented. 

F.F.B. 


ANCIENT SEMITIC CIVILIZATIONS! 

T= author of this work is Professor of Semitic Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Rome, and is internationally recognized as an expert in this 
field, and as an indefatigable writer about it. He is an Associate Member 
of the British Society for Old Testament Study, and has lectured as a 
visiting professor at several universities both in this country and in the 
United States. When this work was first published in Italian in 1949, it 
was immediately hailed as a book which covered the ground indicated by 
its title better than any other, and German and French editions were not 
long in following. Since its first appearance it has been revised and 
brought up-to-date, and this English edition has a bibliography which in- 
cludes at least one work published in 1957 and several published in 1956. 
After setting the stage and introducing the players in Chapters I and Il 
respectively, Professor Moscati discusses the problems of Semitic origins 
by way of a prologue in Chapter III. “In the present state of knowledge 
we must admit, at least as a working hypothesis, that the area from which 
the Semites spread was the Arabian desert, and, more probably, its out- 


1 Ancient Semitic Civilizations. By Sabatino Moscati. (Elek Books 
Ltd., 14 Great James St., London, W.C.1. 1957. 254 pp. 25s.) 
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skirts” (p. 36). The following chapters deal successively with the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, the Canaanites (including the Phoenicians), the 
Hebrews, the Aramaeans, the Arabs, the Ethiopians. Chapter X, by way 
of epilogue, considers such general questions as the Semitic contributions 
to the history of civilization. 

Some of these chapters are of special interest to students of the Bible 
because they present the cultural background and setting of a great part 
of Old Testament history. The chapter on the Canaanites, for example, 
gives a good general account of the significance of the finds at Ugarit, and 
the chapter on the Babylonians and Assyrians discusses the social implica- 
tions of the law-code of Hammurabi. The chapter on the Hebrews bears 
directly on the biblical narrative and in fact it includes a brief summary 
of the Old Testament literature. It is pointed out that “with the advance 
of knowledge, and especially thanks to new archaeological evidence”, the 
Wellhausen theory has been “subjected to a progressive revision” (p. 146). 
When we are told that “the intricate visions of Daniel mark the transition 
to the minor prophets” (p. 150), it is not clear whether the author is ad- 
vocating an exilic date for Daniel or simply referring to the position of 
Daniel as the last of the “major prophets” in those editions of the Old 
Testament whose order of books stems from the Septuagint ; some of the 
“minor prophets”, of course, are pre-exilic. 

The chapter on the Aramaeans contains an account of the pervasive 
influence of the Aramaic language from the period of Assyrian occupation 
onwards. Professor Moscati refers to the Aramaic papyrus from Saqqara 
which was published in 1948 by Professor Dupont-Sommer as “containing 
a letter from a Phoenician prince to the Egyptian pharaoh, and datable 
with probability to 605 B.c.” (p. 172). It is more probable that its writer 
was king of one of the Philistine city-states, and the recently published 
Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings indicate that it reflects the situation in the 
latter half of 604 B.c., shortly before the Babylonian siege and capture 
of Ashkelon. 

The chapter on the Arabs is an informative summary of our knowledge 
of pre-Islamic Arabia. 

The book is well illustrated, and can be confidently recommended as a 
reliable guide to the ancient Semitic world for the non-specialist. F.F.B. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES! 


H™ are two commentaries on the Pastoral Epistles, a big one and a 

little one. The big one is the fourth volume to appear thus far in 
Dr. William Hendriksen’s monumental New Testament Commentary ; the 
little one is the third volume to appear in the Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries, which are being produced by various scholars under the 
General Editorship of Professor R. V. G. Tasker. In view of their dis- 
parity in size it may seem impracticable to compare them with each other. 


1 New Testament Commentary. By William Hendriksen. The Exposi- 
tion of the Pastoral Epistles. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 1957. vii, 404 pp. $6.00.) 

The Pastoral Epistles: An Introduction and Commentary. By Donald 
ag B.D., M.Th. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1957. 228 pp. 
's. 6d. 
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Yet they have certain features in common: they both reflect sound evan- 
gelical scholarship, and they both present well-reasoned arguments for 
disagreeing with the majority opinion among Protestant scholars today 
and for accepting the full Pauline authorship of the two epistles to Timothy 
and the epistle to Titus. 

Dr. Hendriksen’s commentary follows the pattern of his previous vol- 
umes: it is very detailed, very learned, and full of practical application 
and illustrative material which the preacher in particular will put to good 
use. His word-studies in the epistles are of outstanding value. He sup- 
plies his own translation as the basis for his exposition. He renders 1 Tim. 
2: 15a as “she will, however, be saved by way of her child-bearing”, and 
generalizes the principle by adding: “The path that leads to salvation is 
ever that of obedience to God’s ordinances”. The “women” of 1 Tim. 
3: 11 are “women who render auxiliary service, performing ministries for 
which women are better adapted”. He rejects the translation “an over- 
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6). seer must be a man who was married only once’ in 1 Tim. 3: 2, but to 
oe call this translation “an attempt to make a text say what it does not 
ad- actually say in the original” is unwarranted. It might be retorted that 
of @ Dr. Hendriksen’s interpretation (with which, let it be said, the reviewer 
id is inclined to agree) equally involves a gloss on the original—*He must 
the @ be... one wife’s husband” being glossed by the addition “that is, the 
i husband of one wife at a time’. Sponsors of the controverted rendering 
ive might argue that a bishop, on Dr. Hendriksen’s showing, might be the 
ion husband of two wives (that is, of two in succession the one to the other). 
ara In 1 Tim. 5: 9 the parallel requirement with regard to a “widow” is taken 
ung to mean “that while married she had been faithful to her one husband”, 
able without excluding a woman who, having lost her first husband by death, 
ritet Hi} had married again and then lost her second husband. The last word on 
hed HF the interpretation of these passages has not yet been spoken. 
the “The mystery of our devotion” (1 Tim. 3: 16) is taken (rightly) to be 
ture Christ Himself, and a chiastic arrangement is traced in the relative clauses 
which follow. In 2 Tim. 3: 16 the adjective “God-breathed” is treated 
edge HH as predicative, as in the A.V. and R.S.V. 

Mr. Guthrie is already well known in this country as a careful student 
as 2 @ of the problem of the Pastoral Epistles. His present commentary fully 
F.B. @ maintains the high standard already set for the Tyndale series. The 

Pastoral problem is ably summarized and judiciously discussed in the 
Introduction, and an Appendix is devoted to an examination of Dr. P. N. 
Harrison’s linguistic arguments, which have done more than any other 
nd * & arguments to influence even generally conservative students in giving up the 
ar if & Pauline authorship of the epistles as a whole. His comments on Dr. 
the @ Harrison’s deductions from the distribution of Greek particles in the 
ment %§ Pauline epistles deserve careful consideration. The commentary itself is 
r the @ much more concise than Dr. Hendriksen’s, conforming to the editorial 
r he principle that the series should be “primarily exegetical and only second- 


arily homiletic”. It deserves to be widely known and used. On p. 141, 
line 5, we have noted the misprint “nominds’” for “nomimés’. F.F.B. 
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Evangelical Responsibility in Contemporary Theology. By C. F. H. Henry. 
1957. 89 pp. Man in Nature and in Grace. By S. B. Babbage. 1957. 
125 pp. (Pathway Books, Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, $1.50 
each.) 


are two good, but very different, books. The first in effect sets 
out in systematic form the policy of the editor of Christianity Today. 
It is an earnest plea for a constructive, comprehensive, and charitable 


Evangelicalism, that is true to its own principles. Dr. Henry attempts in. 


four lectures to outline a responsible approach to Protestant leadership. 
He first sketches the main features of the Modernist movement and the 
Fundamentalist reaction to it; he then seeks to appraise the value and 
the limitations of neo-orthodoxy; and finally he tries to show the kind of 
Evangelicalism that is required to give adequate leadership to the Church 
of today. The strength of the book lies in its spirit, which is admirable. 
Evangelical weakness is dealt with frankly, and liberalism and neo- 
orthodoxy are treated with scrupulous fairness. By use of the usual tricks 
of page numbering, the fact is disguised that the book contains only about 
seventy pages of somewhat discursive matter. As the treatment is mostly 
in the realm of generalization, one is left with the feeling that the book 
does not take us very far. But, though there is little here that is new, and 
the whole treatment is more relevant to the American scene than to the 
British, what is said is well said, and cannot be said too often. The key 
to evangelical leadership lies in constructiveness, comprehensiveness and 
charity. 

The second book is totally different. It is not a discursive development 
of the author’s own thoughts so much as a presentation of some of the 
author's best reading. It precisely fulfils the object of the Pathway Books 
which “are designed to help teachers, students, preachers, and laymen keep 
themselves informed on the important subjects and the crucial problems 
which confront the Christian church today. They are designed to help 
the reader bear witness to the Christian faith in the modern world.” The 
book is packed full of extensive and excellent quotation, calculated, it 
seems to me, to show Man himself, by introducing him to the thoughts 
of penetrating thinkers and acute observers of human nature from classical 
times to the present day. The chapter headings are as follows: Man and 
Biblical Revelation, Man and Classical Culture, Man and Christian 
Thought, Man and Contemporary Politics, Man and Modern Existential- 
ism, Man and English Literature, and Man and Human Mortality—and 
all of them are thoroughly readable. This is not a systematic treatise and 
we are not to look here for subtleties of doctrinal analysis. But we have 
something immensely valuable. We have the preacher and the evangelist 
speaking to educated people about their own nature in language which is 
relevant and searching. I suspect that this book contains material used 
in fifty sermons. With discretion it could be used in fifty sermons by 
someone else! It could be put into the hands of young Christians, or 
even of those not yet converted, with the hope of real profit. 

Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 
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The Christian Doctrine of History. By John McIntyre, M.A., B.D., D.Litt., 
Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. (Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh and London. 1957. viii, 119 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

In this book (presenting the substance of lectures delivered in Union 

' Theological Seminary, New York, and the University of Otago, New 
Zealand), Dr. John Baillie’s successor in the Divinity Chair at Edinburgh 
makes an important contribution to a subject on which many able thinkers, 
including his predecessor, have written in recent years. 

“History”, says Dr. McIntyre, “is meaningful occurrence, and more 
particularly occurrence the meaning of which is a construct out of certain 
categories, namely, Necessity, Providence, Incarnation, Freedom and Mem- 
ory” (p. 13). These “categories” may not all appear to be of the same 
order, but he gives them this name rather than “concepts” in order to 
emphasize that they are relations which do not depend solely on the inter- 
preting mind; they are indeed conceptual, but they are not merely con- 
ceptual. Each of them is then taken up and discussed. Necessity is shown 
to be essential to the Christian understanding of history, though not in the 
deterministic sense characteristic of Marxism and the like; it expresses 
itself in the form of time, geography, social and economic factors, human 
self-interest and inner dynamism. Providence is viewed in terms of God’s 
common grace, special grace, the unique grace shown once for all in the 
sending of Christ, and His gracious dealings in the hearts of men. 
attention is paid to the interrelation of History and the Incarnation; for it is 
the Incarnation and its implications that make history what it is for the 
Christian. 

In the course of his study Dr. McIntyre considers the theses of a num- 
ber of outstanding works in this field (e.g., by John Marsh and Rudolf 
Bultmann). He is specially critical of Oscar Cullmann, but we do not 
think his suspicion that Cullmann is inadvertently indebted to a Greek 
type of evolutionary thinking can be substantiated. Cullmann’s continuous 
redemption-line in history and Aristotle’s view of time as a continuous 
flux have a similarity which is more verbal than real. In either case the 
sense of the adjective “continuous” is modified by the substantive which 
it qualifies. Dr. McIntyre certainly has more to say on the nature of 
history, and we expect that one day he will amplify what he has given 
us here into a comprehensive treatment of the subject. F.F.B. 


When Christ Comes and Comes Again. By T. F. Torrance, M.B.E., D.Th., 
D.D., Professor of Christian Dogmatics in the University of Edinburgh. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, London. 1957. 192 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

N this volume Professor Torrance has collected sixteen sermons, “re- 
written for reading and in order to bring out more fully the theological 
content of evangelism”. They are divided into four groups of four, the 
four groups being entitled: “The Advent of the Redeemer”; “The Word 
of the Gospel” ; “The Foundation of the Church”; “The Faithfulness of 

God”. Here is great preaching—preaching which is great because of the 

greatness of the subject, which is Christ Himself throughout. Christ is 

preached here -in His coming to the world, to the church and to the 
individual; in His first and second comings. Other scholars discuss 
eschatology and debate whether our Lord ever meant His disciples to 
expect Him to come back from heaven to earth; Professor Torrance is 
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content to make the affirmation, “This same Jesus will actually come again” 
(p. 17); “This same Jesus will come again, and come wearing our human- 
ity” (p. 159). 

Professor Torrance refers to “many conventional ways of presenting the 
Gospel which have no Biblical foundation but which are unconsciously 
used as canons for determining and judging whether what is proclaimed in 
evangelical” (p. 9). There is no doubt about the evangelical ring of his 
proclamation, but it does justice to important New Testament features 
which are often soft-pedalled in popular evangelism because they are 
reckoned controversial. Take the sacraments, for example ; baptism par- 
ticularly. Professor Torrance knows his own mind here, and expresses it 
vigorously ; and even those who are of a different mind should be glad 
that he has expressed himself so plainly. His sacramental doctrine may 
be called high ; but there is nothing of the opus operatum about it: “the 
validity of our Baptism does not depend on the water poured upon us, but 
upon the Baptism with which Christ was baptized when He shed His 
blood for us on the Cross. But He requires from us an answer toward 
God, the answer of a conscience that knows itself to be sprinkled with 
the Blood of Christ. In other words, our Baptism into Christ and all that 
He has already done for us requires as its counterpart a personal accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ as our Saviour” (p. 59). 

Professor J. S. Stewart finds in these sermons “a striking example of 
the late Bernard Manning’s definition of what preaching should be: ‘a 
manifestation of the Incarnate Word, from the Written Word, by the 
spoken word’.” “That is this book exactly”, he adds. “May its influence 
go out far and wide!” To which we add: “Amen!” F.F.B. 


A New Eusebius. Documents illustrative of the history of the Church to 
A.D. 337. Edited by J. Stevenson, Fellow and Tutor of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; University Lecturer in Divinity. (London: S.P.C.K. 
1957. xix, 427 pp. 21s.) 


"Tus work is not “a new Eusebius” in the sense that it provides a con- 
tinuous narrative of ecclesiastical history; it has presumably received 
this title because it covers the same period as Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History and because, like Eusebius’s work, it reproduces many quotations 
from writers of that period. Actually, what Mr. Stevenson has given us 
is a selection of 319 documents, covering the period from the principate of 
Claudius to that of Constantine, translated into English and provided with 
useful notes. To a large extent this volume will take the place of B. J. 
Kidd’s Documents illustrative of the history of the Church—a work highly 
appreciated by students of early church history but now out of print. All 
aspects of church life are represented in the extracts collected here—its 
relations with the imperial power, its theological activity and controversies, 
its government and discipline. For good measure we have the Rotas-Sator 
square and the message of Mani. At every point in his study of the history 
of Christianity from the apostolic age to the death of Constantine the 
student will find this an invaluable source-book. It provides an excellent 
sequel.to another selection of documents recently published by the same 
house—Dr. C. K. Barrett's The New Testament Background—and both 
volumes are worthy of high praise and a wide circulation. 

On p. xvii “H. L. Bell” should be “H. I. Bell” ; on p. 147 “Muritorianus’ 
should be “Muratorianus”’. F.F.B. 


- 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament. By H. H. Rowley, D.D., 
F.B.A., Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature in the University 
of Manchester. (London: S.P.C.K. 1957. 32 pp. 2s.) 

A PAMPHLET from Professor Rowley’s pen is meatier than a full-length 
book by many other writers. This pamphlet is no exception. It con- 

tains the substance of the last of a series of four lectures delivered in the 
University of Bristol during the Spring Term of 1957, and deals faithfully 
and effectively with the absurd charge that New Testament experts have 
boycotted the whole business of the Scrolls, and that Christian scholars in 
general cannot be trusted to deal impartially with them, because they 
undermine the foundations of the historic Christian faith. One writer, for 
example, asks “whether anyone but a secular scholar is really quite free to 
grapple with the problems of the Dead Sea discoveries”—naively assuming 
that a secularist can approach a question such as this without bias. 

It is easy to come to grips with public statements, whether they are 
broadcast or printed ; it is not so easy to counter a “whispering campaign” 
which, as the reviewer is told, is going on in some quarters, to the effect 
that the Scrolls have disproved the divinity of Christ, but that vested 
religious interests have tried to suppress the damaging evidence. But here 
is a pamphlet which ought to receive the widest possible circulation, con- 
taining as it does amply documented testimony to the truth of the situation. 
Professor Rowley points out that it is not the “biased” Christian scholars 
who have attempted to use the Scrolls for propaganda. “They shed light 
on the New Testament, but they do not explain it, and there is no evidence 
to connect Jesus or the New Testament directly with the sect.” F.F.B. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By Charles F. Pfeiffer. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 1957. 107 pp. $2.50.) 
D* PFEIFFER, who is Professor of Oid Testament Language and Literature 
at Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, does not advance any novel theories 
in this book, but gives an account of the discovery of the scrolls and of 
the most important views which have propounded on their origin and sig- 
nificance, together with a discussion of their bearing on the Old Testament 
text, on the integrity of Scripture, and on the origins of Christianity. His 
survey can be recommended confidently as an introduction to the subject 
for general Bible readers. We like the temperate tone with which he out- 
lines the various points of view, and his refusal to press the evidence unduly 
in favour of his own conservative position. The short chapter of four 
pages on “The Essenes and Christianity” is an admirable multum in parvo. 
F.F.B. 


Die Tradition und der Charakter des ersten Johannesbriefes. By Wolfgang 
Nauck. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen. 1957. viii, 192 
pp. DM 18.60.) 


Proresson NAUCK of Wuppertal contributes this study of 1 John to the 
series of “Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament” 
edited by Professors Joachim Jeremias and Otto Michel. 

Several previous students of this epistle have discemed behind the section 
2: 29-3: 10 an earlier document consisting of a series of antitheses, 
expressed in apodictic style, thus: (1) “Everyone that doeth righteousness 
is begotten of him . . . everyone that doeth sin doeth also lawlessness” 
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(2: 29; 3: 4); (2) “Whoso abideth in him sinneth not: whosoever sin- 
neth hath not seen him” (3: 6); (3) “he that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous .. . he that doeth sin is of the devil” (3: 7 f.); (4) “whosoever is 
begotten of God doeth no sin . . . whosoever doeth not righteousness is 
not of God” (3: 9 f.). Some have gone so far as to characterize this 
earlier document as Gnostic. Dr. Nauck refutes this characterization— 
not a difficult task!—and while he accepts the previous existence of the 
series of antitheses, he considers it to be the work of the author of the 
epistle himself, who later used the antitheses as the basis for a homily 
addressed to his “little children”. This homily is further characterized 
as a baptismal homily, much in the way in which 1 Peter has been charac- 
terized by some recent writers (e.g., Dr. F. L. Cross). John, that is to say, 
emphasizes the aspect of baptism as a clear-cut separation between the 
righteous and sinners, not to be viewed as something that has taken place 
once for all but as something which dictates the abiding purity of the 
believing community and its members. 

In an interesting excursus Dr. Nauck studies from this point of view 
the reference in 5: 8 to the witness of “the Spirit, the water and the 
blood”, and takes the language here to reflect a situation (attested for 
Syria, by contrast with the Christian West) where the accepted order of 
the events which went to make up Christian initiation was firstly the re- 
ception of the Spirit, then baptism, and thirdly the first Eucharist. He finds 
affinities between this primitive Christian order and the practice of certain 
Jewish communities, especially the procedure for admission to the new 
covenant-community followed among the Essenes, as witnessed by the 
Qumran “Manual of Discipline”, the treatise Joseph and Aseneth (first 
century B.c.), and the Testament of Levi. 

It is more probable that the water and the blood of 1 John 5: 8 should 
be understood primarily in the sense which they bear in verse 6, where 
Jesus is said to have come “by water and blood”—i.e., by His baptism and 
His death. In these together (as against the Docetic view which John is 
refuting) the Spirit bears witness to the fact that Jesus is the Christ. This 
does not rule out a secondary allusion to the witness which the Spirit 
bears in the believer’s heart as he enters into inward and outward identifi- 
cation with Christ in His baptism and death. 

The new setting supplied by the Qumran texts enables us to see many 
features of primitive Christianity in a new light, but for some time to come 
we. shall have to guard against the temptation to overdo the affinities 
between Qumran and the New Testament. F.F.B. 


Interpreting Revelation. By Merrill C. Tenney, Ph.D., Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
eg Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 220 pp. 

3.50.) 

age standpoint of this exposition is indicated as early as the dedication : 
“To my sons Robert and Philip who may live to see the Apocalypse 

fulfilled.” That is to say, Dr. Tenney expounds the book along futurist 

lines. But there are futurists and futurists; and Dr. Tenney’s work will 
commend itself even to those who understand the Apocalypse differently 
from himself by its sane and charitable scholarship. In any case, he states 
the main features of other schools of interpretation with objective fairness, 
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while giving reasons for preferring the futurist and pre-millennial exegesis. ~ 
himself. Much depends on whether “the Lord’s assumption of the pre- 

rogatives of dominion and judgment” (p. 81) in Rev. 5: 5-14 coincides with 
His exaltation to the Father’s right hand or, as the consistent futurist 
believes, with an epoch yet to come. The first half of the book is devoted 
to an outline of the Apocalypse. We notice that he is inclined to treat 
the seals, trumpets and bowls as partly parallel and synchronous; but he 
does not appear to refer to Dr. Hendriksen’s exposition in this regard. 
We like the suggestion that “the songs of Revelation serve as a commen- 
tary on the action of the text, somewhat as the chorus of a Greek tragedy 
used to explain the action of the principals in the drama” (p. 36). The 
second half of the book deals with such general topics as the Old Testa- 
ment background of Revelation, its Christology, terminology and sym- 
bolism, and its meaning for today. Dr. Tenney has given us a serious 
contribution to the understanding of Revelation, and it deserves to be 
widely read. F.F.B. 


Messianic Prophecy in the Old Testament. By Aaron Judah Kligerman. 
D.D. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 
155 pp. $2.95.) 


Israel—Key to Prophecy. By William L. Hull. (Zondervan. 1957. 104 
pp. $1.50.) 


The World’s Midnight Hour. By A. B. Arnot, DD. F.R.G.S. (Oliphants 
Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1957. 128 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


4 bay three works are devoted to various aspects of biblical prophecy. 
The first is written by a Hebrew Christian. It surveys “messianic 
prophecy” in the broadest sense—that is to say, it studies in historical 
order those Old Testament passages which predict or foreshadow a coming 
Deliverer, either expressly or by implication, from the Protevangelium of 
Gen. 3: 15 to the oracles of Zechariah and Malachi. Dr. Kligerman 
applies to his exposition a considerable acquaintance with rabbinical 
exegesis. He shows little influence of twentieth-century work in his field ; 
he represents rather the great tradition of Saphir, Edersheim and David 
Baron. The author of the second book listed above lives in Israeli 
Jerusalem, and edits Christian Voice in Israel, “a religious pro-Zionist 
paper”. With all respect to the new state of Israel, we do not think that 
“Israel” in this sense is a key to biblical prophecy. And when we find a 
deduction drawn from Ezekiel 38 that Russia and the United States will 
never make war on each other (p. 32)—it is high time that the author did 
what in fact he does in Part III of his book, expressing his forecast of 
events to come in the form of “prophetical fiction”. Whereas Mr. Hull 
is clearly a futurist, the author of The World’s Midnight Hour is a histori- | 
cist, but a historicist who goes beyond the classical historicism of earlier 
days. He is able, for example, to interpret Daniel 11: 40-45 of the war 
of 1939-45, with Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy playing a pro- 
minent part in the description. He agrees with Mr. Hull, however, in 
seeing a Russian invasion of Palestine foretold in Ezekiel 38. But how © 
he can read atomic warfare into a passage which describes an army 
mounted on horseback, equipped with “shields and bucklers, bows and 
arrows, handstaves and spears” (Ezek. 38: 15; 39: 9) is difficult to 
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understand. While we appreciate these writers’ desire to do justice to the 
eschatological elements in Scripture, their attempts can only be prejudiced 
by exegesis such as this. F.F.B. 


Autobiography of George L. Robinson. A Short Story of a Long Life. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1957. ix, 142 pp. 
$2.50.) 


D* ROBINSON, Emeritus Professor of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, was born as long ago as 1864. He has written a number 
of books in his day, some of which have been reissued in recent years 
(e.g., Leaders of Israel. The Book of Isaiah and The Twelve Minor Pro- 
phets). Now he has written another one, in which he tells the story of 
his long life in a conversational and unassuming way. We learn about his 
ancestry, his student days, his teaching career, his family life and his 
travels on ecclesiastical and other business. One outstanding claim to 
fame is his discovery of the high place of Petra in 1900. He enjoys the 
friendship and esteem of scholars in many lands, some of them much less 
conservative in theology than he himself is; when he reached his seven- 
tieth birthday he was presented with a complimentary volume entitled 
From the Pyramids to Paul which included contributions by W. F. Albright, 
E. J. Goodspeed, T. J. Meek and O. R. Sellers. “I miss the friends of past 
years and the inspiration of their lives”, he says, and mentions among 
these D. L. Moody, Henry Drummond (“the most celebrated of all’), and 
George Adam Smith (whom he tried, not very successfully, to instruct in 
the rules of baseball). 


There are some curious slips in the book. A report which he was asked , 


to make on theological education in this country in 1920 contains the 
statement: “In England there are comparatively few non-Conformists”. 
In describing a visit paid to the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land in 1930 he twice refers to the late James Brown as “Lord Brown” 
and describes him as “the supreme authority of Scotland’—but it must 
puzzle even an American that a commoner should have the title Lord High 
Commissioner and be addressed as “Your Grace”! When, however, he 
mentions “the Moderator and Mrs. Boyle”, that is merely a misprint for 
“Bogle”. F.F.B. 


The Five Points of Calvinism. In a series of letters by Horatius Bonar and 
others. (Sovereign Grace Book Club, 1124 S.E. First Street, Evans- 
ville 13, Indiana. 1957. 199 plus 57 pp. $3.95.) 
1s book deals with the distinctive tenets of the Reformed Faith as 
summarized in the famous Five Points drawn up by the Synod of 

Dordt in answer to the Remonstrance of the Arminians. And the names 

of the stalwarts who are brought together in this symposium are themselves 

a sufficient indication of its character, as they are also a guarantee of its 

quality. 

After a general introduction to the Five Points, taken from Dr. Horatius 
Bonar's letters on Truth and Error, the various topics are dealt with 
seriatim, the first—Total Depravity—being extracted from Andrew Fuller's 
Dialogues and Letters between Crispus and Gaius. The second—Uncon- 
ditional Election—is discussed by John Calvin himself in a sermon based 
on Ephesians 1: 3-4. Incidentally, it is a refreshing experience to go back 
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from some of Calvin's modern interpreters to Calvin himself. To drink at 
the fountain-head is always better than to drink of the stream ! 

The section on Limited Atonement is taken from John Gill who, not- 
withstanding his Hyperism, is, in that connexion at least, a faithful inter- 
preter of Calvin. Thomas Goodwin’s exposition of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians yields the part of the book which treats of Irresistible Grace ; 
and the last of the Points, viz., the Perseverance of the Saints, is expounded 
by the famous New England Divine, Jonathan Edwards. 

As a concluding section, there is a carefully and helpfully edited repro- 
om of Goodwin’s discourse on James 1: 1-5, Patience and its Perfect 
Work. 

From what has been indicated above, it will be evident that this book 
is a veritable gallery of Old Masters. Here is orthodox Calvinism without 
any of the enfeebling refinements and disfiguring distortions of the modern 
schools. And it confirms B. B. Warfield’s estimate that Calvinism is 
“Theism come to its rights; Religion at the height of its conception ; 
and Evangelicalism in its pure and only stable expression”. 

We welcome the appearance of this good book and wish it a fruitful 
circulation. It makes a most rewarding study. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. Coins. 


The Church Marches In. By Tom Rees. (Messrs. Pickering & Inglis, 29 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 1957. 135 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Jt tle book Bir. Rees has put into permanent form a series of addresses 

on the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles which he has 
recently given up and down the country. The appreciative audiences who 
heard them will be glad to have them in print, and to meditate upon them 
in the more leisurely way that the printed page makes possible. 

Mr. Rees has made a careful study of the chapters on which these ad- 
dresses are based, and his expositions are marked by that freshness that 
one associates with all his teaching. As we read these pages we sense the 
throbbing life and dauntless courage of the early Church as it goes in to 
the attack on a pagan world, and the conviction becomes inescapable that 
this humble company of disciples is in very truth a fellowship of the Spirit. 
Edinburgh. G. N. M. CoL.ins, 


Techniques of Torch-bearing. By E. J. Daniels. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 153 pp. $2.50.) 
D* DANIELS is well known throughout the U.S.A. as a Bible teacher and 
an evangelist, and it was because of his wide experience in the work 
that the Bob Jones University invited him to give their 1956 Lectures on 
Evangelism. The Lectures then given are now presented to the reading 
public in the book which bears the above title. Dr. Daniels has some 
searching things to say about the secret of power in evangelistic work, and 
lays a welcome emphasis on the need for a soundly Biblical message. The 
address on Prayer we found particularly good. We judge from the book 
that the author’s lecturing style is racy and gripping; but we hold it against 
him that he has conferred a Doctorate, posthumously, upon a reluctant 
C. H. Spurgeon ! 
Edinburgh. G. N. M. Couns. 
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Operation Evangelism. By Horace F. Dean. (Zondervan 

House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 170 pp. $2.95.) 

1s volume, like the one above-mentioned, consists of a series of Lec- 

tures on Evangelism delivered in the Bob Jones University. The 
lecturer is the founder of the “Christ for America” evangelistic movement, 
and in the fourteen years of its existence he has had a close association 
with its work. 

Surveying the American field principally, Dr. Dean deprecates any com- 
placency that may have been induced by the results of the “religious boom” 
of recent times. He sees dangerous trends in present-day evangelism, prin- 
cipally through the line-up of professed Evangelicals and avowed Modern- 
ists in popular evangelistic crusades. But even when he is critical he is 
constructive, for he devotes a lecture to the theme of “Overcoming our 
Failures in Evangelism”, in which he has many worth-while things to say. 
This is a book to be read with care and prayer. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. COoLLins. 


Discoveries. By Eugenia Price. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1956. 119 pp. $2.00. Published in Gt. Britain 
by Oliphants Ltd., London, at 8s. 6d.) 

= discoveries of which Miss Price writes are not the results of geo- 

graphical exploration or scientific research, but the more significant 

ones that are made by a believer who sincerely surrenders to the will of 
God. They are, in the main, discoveries concerning the implications of 
true discipleship, the supreme purpose of life, and the character of true 
freedom. The book is an interesting piece of Christian testimony through- 
out, and, although there are expressions here and there that will jar on the 
precisian in doctrinal definition, it will, nevertheless, be read with real 
spiritual profit. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. CoLtins. 


Forever Triumphant. By F. J. Huegel. (Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1955. 86 pp. $1.75.) 

ie this book, Mr. Huegel takes up the position that God’s standard for 
the Christian is “none other than perennial victory”. Christ spoiled the 

hostile “principalities and powers” on the Cross, and the believer lives in 

the strength of that triumph. He may indeed live “below par”, as many 

do, and not reign in life as he is called to do; but his failure is due to 

the straitening effect of his unbelief, and the dominance of self in his life. 

The book is both searching and helpful. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. 


This is the Day. By Nell W. Outlaw. (Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 149 pp. $2.50.) 

Ir the twenty-five chapters of this book, Mrs. Outlaw writes about special 
days which are celebrated in the national life of America, and also 

about days that are of special significance in the Christian life. From these 

starting-points, she proceeds to write charmingly and thoughtfully on ways 

of living. every day—whatever its character; whether glad or sad—to the 

glory of God, and shows how the sustaining grace of God is available to 

this end to all who trust Him. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. 
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139 Sermon Outlines on the Old Testament. Edited by W. Robertson 
Nicoll. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 292 
pp. $2.95.) 

gee publishing houses on the other side of the Atlantic have been doing 
good service in recent years in republishing many books of British 

origin which had become, or were becoming, quite unobtainable. This is 

one of them. The editor, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, was widely known 
in his day as an editor of almost unrivalled ability, and, in this volume, 
whch first appeared some seventy years ago, we have an interesting selection 
of sermon outlines by some of the best-known preachers. Prominent 

names, such as Alexander Maclaren, Joseph Parker, Donald Fraser, T. L. 

Cuyler, John Ker, Charles Stanford and W. M. Taylor, are reintroduced, 

and we are invited to consider their methods and sample their message. 

Sometimes, indeed, we are left wondering why certain names are included, 

and others—notable among them C. H. Spurgeon—omitted. But every 

compiler has his own criteria of selection. 

It is a refreshing and profitable experience to spend a time in the com- 
pany of these pulpit giants of a bygone day, and these crystallizations of 
their message will prove thought-provoking to others who labour in the 
same fields. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. CoL.ins. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Bible. Vol. 1. Old Testament. By G. R. Harding 
Wood, M.A. (Messrs. Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1957. 207 pp. | 
10s. 6d.) 

MoM" HARDING WOOD is a well-known Bible teacher, and this book, we feel 
sure, will commend itself to a wide circle of readers. Each book of 

the Old Testament is introduced with a short outline bearing on its author- 

ship, its contents, and its central theme. Valuable and penetrating exegetical 
comments are interspersed through the chapters, and each chapter is 
rounded off with a useful set of test-questions for study, and topics for 
discussion in study-groups. These help to bring into clear focus the mean- 
ing and message of each book, and its value for the Christian life today. 

The author’s position is revealed throughout as consistently evangelical and 

conservative, and questions of criticism are competently discussed. 

The book will prove a valuable aid to Bible Class work, and also to 
private Bible study. 

Edinburgh. G. N. M. CoL.ins. 


The Letter to the Hebrews. By Johannes Schneider. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1957. xi, 139 pp. $2.50.) 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. A Study Manual. By Gleason L. Archer, Jr. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. v, 108 pp. $1.50.) 
author of the former of the two books listed above is a German 
Baptist scholar, who holds the Chair of New Testament in Berlin Uni- 
versity, and is at present Dean of the Faculty of Theology. In this trans- 
lation—the work of Professor William A. Mueller of Louisville, Ky.—the 
text of the King James Version is reproduced section by section and fol- 
lowed by a helpful commentary. The volume in its original form is one 
of a series of commentaries being published for lay people in the Protestant 
churches of Germany. It is thus not in itself a contribution to Biblical 
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scholarship, although sound Biblical scholarship underlies all that Professor 
Schneider has to say about the Epistle. Critical questions are touched on 
briefly—certainty, we are told is not attainable either about the author's 
name or about the home of the recipients, but the letter was probably 
written about A.D. 70 with the practical and pastoral aim of strengthening 
the readers’ faith in Christ. Above all, the writer points them to Christ, 
putting His significance into its true perspective, and placing Him in the 
very centre of his exhortation. This last matter forms the subject of an 
appendix on “The Picture of Christ in the Letter to the Hebrews”. 

The second work has been drawn up, on the basis of standard expositions 
of the Epistle, for the benefit of pastors and teachers who desire “a handy 
guide to the systematic exposition of this pivotal New Testament book in 
a form well adapted to the average student or parishioner”. The author 
is Professor of Biblical Languages at Fuller Theological Seminary. The 
course of the argument is well and lucidly brought out, and the book 
should not only prove useful to individual students, but should also lend 
itself excellently to the requirements of study circles. 


Christ and the Church in the Old Testament. By Howard A. Hanke, Th.D. 
Coa Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 187 
pp. $2.50.) 

p=. who is a Professor in Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilming- 
ton, Kentucky, has given us a fresh statement of an old theme in this 

“survey of redemptive unity in the Testaments” (as the sub-title puts it). 

His thesis is, of course, thoroughly biblical; Abraham was justified by 

faith and all his spiritual children, B.c. and a.p. alike, are included among 

the people of Christ, while Christ Himself is the One to whom the Old 

Testament prophets bear witness as well as the New Testament apostles 

and evangelists. Dr. Hanke appeals to the time-honoured use of the 

Psalter in Christian worship as one piece of evidence in support of his 

argument. He traces a continuity in the counterfeit church of Old and 

New Testaments as well as in the true church; and this is borne out by 

the New Testament use of the Old. We are not happy, however, about 

Dr. Hanke’s use of the Qumran texts, whose testimony he also invokes. 

To say that the men of Qumran “believed that they were saved through 

justification by faith in the Messiah” (p. 9) and “practiced a sacrament of 

bread and wine with the assumption that the Messiah was present” (p. 10), 

or that “the ‘faith which was once delivered unto the saints’ (Jude 3) was 

being preserved by these Essenic sects—known perhaps by other names— 
but embracing the true ideal and beliefs in Christ (Jehovah)” (p. 160), is 
to run far ahead of the evidence; our author has read Professor Dupont- 

Sommer much too uncritically. 


Christian Praise. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1957. Music edition, xii, 
468 pp. 15s. Words only, 208 pp. 5s. and 3s. 6d.) 


T= Inter-Varsity Fellowship need not apologize for publishing a hymn- 

book of its own, especially when the hymnbook is such a good one ! 
For the collection which is now before us will commend itself to the use 
of many Christian communities beyond the I.V.F. borders ; in words and 
music alike it maintains a high standard—and nothing but the highest 
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standard is worthy of the praise of God. Moreover, in words and music 
alike, the editors have been ecumenical in their selection, choosing from 
old and new, from east and west, and from a wide variety of church 
affiliation. We are never so catholic as when we are singing hymns! 


There are 401 items in the collection. They are arranged in topical 
order, treating successively of the Godhead, the Son of God, the Spirit of 
God, the Word of God, the Church of God, the Call of God, the Man of 
God, Morning and Evening, the Lord’s Day, and Special Services. The 
45 hymns in the section “The Church of God” include a number suitable 
for Holy Communion. At the end of the volume we have three canticles 
(Te Deum, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis), nineteen Christmas carols (in-- 
cluding, it is good to see, Baring-Gould’s rendering of the Basque hymn 
The Infant King), and two doxologies. 

The book is admirably indexed; one very helpful feature is the fac- 
simile of the first line of the music which accompanies the name of each 
tune in the Metrical Index. “It has too long been assumed”, say the 
editors, “that all organists [and, we might add, all precentors] can identify 
all tunes by their names”. The tunes themselves should be a musical 
re to members of Christian Unions and other groups which use 
the book. 


We have noted one major blemish and one (very) minor one. The 
major blemish appears in Hymn 2; William Kethe did not write “Him 
serve with fear” in the third line of his first verse, but “Him serve with 
mirth”—and rightly so, for he was reproducing the language of Ps. 100: 
2a, “Serve the Lorp with gladness”. It is hoped that the second impression 
of Christian Praise will follow the example of the second impression of 
Songs of Praise and amend this mistake. The minor blemish is a misprint: 
“Leahabh an Aigh” above the words of No. 395 (and in the Index on 
p. 434) should be “Leanabh an Aigh”. 
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W* have received a number of pamphlets from the Tyndale Press and 

the Inter-Varsity Fellowship (39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1), 
which maintain the high standard of content and production which we 
have learned to associate with these imprints. 

First of all, five Tyndale monographs. Christian Faith and the Freedom 
of Science, by Professor R. Hooykaas of the Free University of Amster- 
dam (24 pp., ls. 6d.), shows how Christian faith provides the most favour- 
able environment for the freedom of scientific inquiry. He deprecates 
that “over-zealous orthodoxy, which, while intending to defend the Bible, 
in fact, for sheer love of Truth, stifles it and hinders its free course by 
human traditions and intellectual exegesis, building dykes and bulwarks 
round the Bible” (p. 12). Scripture and Myth, by Dr. Philip E. Hughes 
(30 pp., 1s. 6d.), is an examination and critique of Professor Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s plea for demythologization. He is quite right in pointing out that 
while “Bultmann has been impelled by the commendable desire to make 
the Christian message intelligible and relevant to modern man”, in the 
event he has “permitted his zeal to carry him to such extremes that the 
Christian message has been robbed of its essential content” (p. 30). God 
Became Man, by the Rev. Alan M. Stibbs (36 pp., ls. 6d.), considers the 
questions “How?” and “Why?” from the standpoint of Holy Scripture ; 
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this is a wholly excellent monograph. Faith and Medicine, by Dr. André 
Schlemmer (63 pp., 2s. 6d.), and Some Thoughts on Faith Healing, edited 
by Dr. Vincent Edmunds and Dr. C. Gordon Scorer (60 pp., 2s. 6d.), are 
recommended to the serious attention of all who are concerned about the 
bearing of the gospel on various aspects of medical science and practice. 


Three new pamphlets in the “Foundations for Faith” series are Shall 
These Things Be?, by A. Morgan Derham (39 pp., Is. 6d.), a sober and 
non-partisan outline of the Bible’s teaching about our Lord’s second advent; 
The Christian and the State, by H. M. Carson (48 pp., Is. 6d.), an exami- 
nation of the Christian’s duty to the powers that be within the present 
context of the welfare state, with special attention to such controversial 
questions as capital punishment and war; The Mastery of Self, by Branse 
Burbridge (39 pp., Is. 6d.), a most helpful essay for the young (and the 
not-so-young) on the necessity for shouldering the yoke of Christ and 
being disciplined in His school. 

Preparing to be a Missionary, by the Rev. A. T. Houghton (96 pp., 3s.), 
covers practically everything that ought to be brought to the attention of 
young Christians who believe they are called to the mission field. Guidance, 
by Oliver R. Barclay (48 pp., 1s.), treats this important practical question 
with admirable sanity; it deserves the widest circulation among Christian 
students. The Quiet Time, edited by Dr. J. D. C. Anderson (48 pp., 1s.), 
is the fifth (revised) edition of one of the first books to be published by the 
L.V.F. Over 70,000 copies have been sold thus far, and we hope that as 
many more will be sold in years to come. Being a Christian, by J. R. W. 
Stott (32 pp., 2d.), is a sequel to the same author’s Becoming a Christian ; 
it deals simply and helpfully with the privileges and responsibilities of the 
child of God. Dipsychos: A case-history of spiritual ill-health (23 pp., 
3d.), has been published by the I.V.F. for the Christian Medical Fellow- 
ship. Dipsychos may count himself happy that he went to hear Billy 
Graham; there are many who have the same kind of upbringing and 
the same disillusionment, but who never find the road to recovery. 


Operation Exodus. By Major-General D. J. Wilson-Haffenden, C.B.E. 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1957. 62 pp. 
5s.) 


pas interesting little book, which brings together a number of chapters 
originally published in The Life of Faith, is the work of a soldier who 
has tried to examine the Old Testament narratives of the Exodus and the 
invasion of Canaan as a purely military problem. He considers. how the 
operations of Moses and Joshua exemplify the principles of the mainten- 
ance of the object, offensive action, security, economy of force, co-opera- 
tion, mobility, surprise and pursuit; and points out lessons which may 
be applied in spiritual warfare. Although General Wilson-Haffenden ac- 
cepts the Pentateuchal numbers (600,000 Israelite men of war) and does 
not discuss the difficulties which they involve, yet his matter-of-fact treat- 
ment of ‘the situation shows just how great these difficulties are. It is a 
pity that he did not bring his archaeological information about Jericho 
up to date by checking Garstang’s conclusions against the more recent 
work of Dr. Kathleen Kenyon. 
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The Origin and Transmission of the New Testament. A Short Introduction. 
| By L. D. Twilley, B.D. (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 
: 1957. ix, 69 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


1S little book gives a useful summary of the history of the church of 

apostolic days, from the first proclamation of the kerygma to the 
appearance of St. John’s Gospel, with special attention to the circumstances 
in which the various books of the New Testament were written. This is 
followed by a sketch of the early textual history of the New Testament, 
and an introduction to the first principles of textual criticism. There are 
plans and maps illustrating the relationship and localization of the various 
early text-types. It is an excellent introduction for the beginner in this 
field. 


John: His Record of Christ. By W. E. Vine, M.A. (Oliphants Ltd., Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. 1957. 192 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The Epistle to the Romans. By W. E. Vine, M.A. (Oliphants. 1957. 224 
pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By W. E. Vine, M.A. (Oliphants. 1957. 166 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 


™ publishers have done a good deed—three good deeds, in fact—by 

issuing these reprints of expository studies by the late W. E. Vine, 7 
at a moderate price and in a more convenient format. The volumes on 
Romans and Hebrews reproduce the text of the Revised Version verse by 
verse, with a commentary in which Mr. Vine’s Greek scholarship, analytic 
lucidity and theological ability are seen to advantage. The volume on 
John is not so detailed, but the successive narratives and discourses are 
expounded with special emphasis on the leading themes of the Gospel. 
The Evangelist is taken to be the son of Zebedee; the case for apostolic 
authorship is not argued here, but that does not mean that Mr. Vine had 
not given careful thought to -the subject. It is a pleasure to commend 
these valuable works to serious Bible students. 


- 


Paulus’ Eerste Brief aan de Kerk te Korinthe. Opnieuw uit den Grond- 
tekst vertaald en verklaard door Dr. F. W. Grosheide. Tweede Druk. 
(J. H. Kok N.V., Kampen. 1954. 218 pp. FI. 19.25.) 


= English-speaking world of Bible students is well acquainted with 

Professor Grosheide’s exegesis of 1 Corinthians from his volume on 
that epistle in the New International Commentary on the New Testament. 
The volume now before us is a reprint of his commentary on the epistle 
in the Dutch series Korte Verklaring der Heilige Schrift. It is marked by 
the usual features of this fine series—a fresh translation from the original 
accompanied by an exposition designed for the use of the Christian laity. 
The apostle’s argument is treated in the main as an answer to the question: 
How can a community of Christians but recently won from paganism, and 
still obliged to live in a pagan environment, maintain a pure Christian way 
of life? The chief trouble in the Corinthian church, the root of all the 
other troubles which broke out within it, is diagnosed as the sin of spiritual 
pride. 


- 
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entitled “Men of Wisdom”, published in 1957 by Messrs. Longmans 
Green & Co. Ltd., London, W.1, at 6s. each. Their titles are: Saint 
Augustine and His Influence Through the Ages, by Henri Marrou, trans- 
lated by Patrick Hepburne-Scott (191 pp.), Master Eckhart and the Rhine- 
land Mystics, by Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache, translated by Hilda Graef (191 
pp.), Saint Paul and the Mystery of Christ, by Claude Tresmontant, trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater (190 pp.), and Buddha and Buddhism, by Maurice 
Percheron, translated by Edmund Stapleton (191 pp.). They were originally 
published in French, by Editions du Seuil, Paris. The authors are recog- 
nized authorities in the fields with which they deal, and while the fact 
that they are Roman Catholics means that their emphases are not always 
those which Reformed readers would agree with, it means also that there 
is no tendency to reduce Christian and non-Christian religion to one in- 
different level. On the other hand, it may very well be true that “the 
monastic ideals, ecstasies and mysticisms of Buddhism and Christianity are 
not unlike one another, if they do not in fact coincide” (Buddha and 
Buddhism, p. 167). But whether these manifestations are properly called 
“the highest spheres of spirituality” may be doubted. The books are well 
translated and lavishly illustrated. They are published in America in ‘the 
series “Harper Torchbooks”, New York. Two more titles in the series, 
John the Baptist and Muhammad, are scheduled to appear later in 1958. 


4 hare new numbers have appeared in the “Lakeland Series” published 

by Messrs. Oliphants Ltd. at 2s. 6d. each. Miraculous Healing, by 
Henry W. Frost (125 pp.), is a reprint of a work which has already won 
widespread commendation for its sane and biblical treatment of a con- 
troversial and difficult subject. God's Eternal Purpose, by Miss D. A. S. 
Candy (78 pp.), is an outline of God’s “plan of the ages” traced in biblical 
history and prophecy; Dr. Graham Scroggie commends it in a foreword 
as an example of the synthetic method of Bible study. Children’s Parable 
Story-Sermons, by Hugh T. Kerr, D.D. (128 pp.), re-tells and applies our 
Lord’s parables in a style specially directed to children. 


God and the Children. By J. Reginald Hill, B.A., and G. R. Harding 
Wood, M.A. (Paternoster Press, London. 1957. 92 pp. 6s.) 


F[*HS is the third edition of a book which has proved its worth to those 

who are interested in the spiritual welfare of children during the past 
twenty-one years. It represents a combination of two separate works, 
which we might label H and W, revised and conflated by the inevitable 
Redactor (R), who on this occasion at any rate has nothing mythical about 
him. The publishers’ note gives some clues to the would-be literary 
analyst, but no prizes are offered for the correct solution to this higher- 
critical problem. There are three main divisions: (1) The Worker; (2) 
The Child; (3) Worker and Child. Every Sunday school teacher ought 
to have a copy. Mr. Hugh Redwood was not exaggerating when he said : 
“This is the sanest, simplest and most illuminating book for workers among 
the young I have ever had the pleasure of reading”. 
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which vill be Sound very by whe 
children’s evangelism have come from the Zondervan Publishing 
House. How to Understand and Influence Children, by Clyde Narramore, 
Ed.D. (1957. 93 pp. $1.50), is concerned with children from five to eight 
years of age. How to Reach the Children for Jesus, by Florence Kee 
(1957. 60 pp. 50 cents), was originally published in 1950 under the title 
Feed My Lambs. 


From Messrs. Pickering & Inglis Ltd. we have received Pointing the 
Young to Christ, by G. A. Neilson, an experienced writer on youth evan- 
gelism (1957. 96 pp. Ss.). This is a selection of original Bible object and 
flannelgraph lessons, illustrated by the author. The same publishers have 
also issued Everybody's Bible Quiz Book, by May C. Smith (1957. 64 pp. 
3s. 6d.); it contains 58 sets of Bible questions (with answers supplied) on 
a wide variety of subjects. 


Scripture Illustrations Quiz, by Roy Jackman (London: Parry Jackman 
for Scripture Illustrations Ltd. 1957. 126 pp. 2s. 6d.), is another book of 
the same kind; it contains several sets of Bible questions, suitably illus- 
trated, and will also be a boon to many who teach the Bible to children. 

Among a number of books for young people received from Messrs. 
Oliphants Ltd. are four in the series “Heroes of the Faith” (Ss. each), 
dealing with Bible characters—Ruth, by Chris Williamson (95 pp.) ; David, 
by Stanley Sowton (94 pp.); Paul, by Stanley Sowton (96 pp.), and The 
Man who was God, by F. H. Everson (95 pp.); the last-named is a life 
of our Lord. In the series “Heroes of the Cross” the same publishers have 
now issued Charles W. Abel, by Mary K. Abel (96 pp. 4s. 6d.), the ad- 
venturous story of a missionary pioneer in New Guinea. They have also 
published The Call of the Night Rider, by Albert Lee (298 pp. 9s. 6d.), 
a story of the days of William Tyndale. In Guild Reciter and Sunday 
School Reciter (Oliphants. 1957. 29 pp. each. Is. 3d. each), Naomi 
Corke has collected a number of Christian recitations suitable for young 
people’s gatherings of various kinds. 


My Prayer Book. B. For Women and Girls. By Herbert F. Tomkinson. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., London. 1957. 80 pp. Cloth, 3s. 
Paper covers, Is. 6d.) 


888th thousand—sufficient testimony to its usefulness. Here are pray- 
ers for a wide variety of occasions, including prayers to be said last thing 
at night by the person in charge of a tent. There are commendatory fore- 
words by four successive Archbishops of Canterbury (Archbishops David- 
son, Lang, Temple and Fisher), and a dedication to Dr. Garbett, late 
Archbishop of York. 


We are glad to draw attention to three sixpenny pamphlets recently 

reprinted by the Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony, 9 Milnthorpe 
Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. They are The Second Advent not Secret 
but in Manifested Glory, by B. W. Newton (19 pp.), Tribulation or Rapture 
—Which? by Oswald J. Smith (13 pp.), and The Land, the City and the 
Temple of Israel in the Millennium, by Frank H. White (22 pp.). 
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now appeared in British editions. Messrs. Marshall, Morgan & Scott 
have published Thirty Years a Watchtower Slave, by William J. Schnell 
(see THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, April-June, 1957, p. 125) and Kept 
from the Hour: A Systematic Study of the Rapture in Bible Prophecy, 
by Gerald B. Stanton (see July-September, 1957, p. 192), while Messrs. 
Oliphants Ltd. have published Biblical Criticism, by Wick Broomall (see 
October-December, 1957, p. 248). 


Can a Young Man Overcome? By Arthur Gook. (Pickering & Inglis, 
Ltd., London. 1957. 48 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


of the Saal booklet in the “Can a Young Man .. . ?” series, 

by a veteran missionary in Iceland, presents practical and scriptural 
guidance to the Christian young man (or young woman, for that matter) 
on the way of victory in the Christian life. It has long since proved its 
worth, and in this new format will undoubtedly continue to do so. A 
reference on p. 25 to the nomadic tribe of Amalek as a “type” of the 
flesh makes one wonder who first thought of this contribution to allegorical 
exegesis. It is a commonplace in many evangelical quarters, of course, 
but how far back does it go ? 


Jungle Doctor Hunts Big Game. By Paul White. (London: The Pater- 
noster Press. 1956. 119 pp. 4s. 6d.). 


Jungle Doctor's Monkey Tales. By Paul White. (London: The Paternoster 
Press. 1957. 73 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


D remen DOCTOR’S output seems inexhaustible ! Whether he is taking part 
in an expedition which hunts big game—with the cine-camera, not with 
firearms—or relating animal stories from Tanganyika, he keeps our interest 
enthralled ; and the spontaneity with which the narrative illustrates the 
basic truths of the gospel is almost uncanny. 


The Heicher Filing System. By M. K. W. Heicher. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1957. 96 pp. $2.00.) 


has filing system, by the Editor of Doran’s Ministers’ Manual, is de- 
signed for “Ministers, Missionaries, Church School Teachers and other 
Church Workers”, and will be found helpful by these and all others asso- 
ciated with religious office-work who would save time and nerves by know- 
ing where to lay their hands at a moment's notice on any documents or 
notes that may be required. 


The Improved Funeral Manual. Compiled by William H. Leach. (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1956. 224 pp. $2.00.) 


ERE is a wide variety of services for the burial of the dead, with further 
suggestions for which many ministers, more especially in the United 
States, will be grateful. 


